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Automatic Storage 


Water Heaters 


HE service of Kompak Auto- Regenesis A 
matic Water Heaters in the —_. 
houses of gas company officials 
has won for us many of our 
largest customers. 








A Kompak in your house will 
strikingly demonstrate to you 
Kompak’s superior hot water .” 
service and its direct benefit to 
your company by the saving of 
meters and services, and the 
straightening of your peak load 
curve. 
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Every Quality of Coal 


May Be Successfully Carbonized in the 
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FIG. 4 
CROSS SECTION OF A LARGE INSTALLATION WITH TELPHERAGE FOR COKE HANDLING | 


Plants from 60,000 cu. ft. Daily Capacity Upwards 


7 Cities have plants of 5,000,000 cu. ft. capacity or over 
29 Cities have plants of 500,000 cu. ft. capacity or less 


117 Glover-West Plants in all, including 
41 contracts since January, 1919 


The West Gas Improvement Co. of America 


150 Nassau Street Telephone Beckman 1420 NEW YORK 
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Attendance at 1920 Convention of American Gas 
Association by Far Surpasses Anything in 
Gas Association History 


A Record of Achievement Conceded By All Crowns Two and a Haif Years’ Work of George 
B. Cortelyou, Retiring President—Charles A. Munroe New President 


The 1920 convention of the American Gas Associa 
tion has become history, but it is history that is going to 
become of great importance to the gas industry. Dur- 
ing the week of the meeting there were many important 
matters discussed and some acion taken that is bound 
to result for the benefit of the gas field. There were 
some radical changes recommended and some of he re 
ports that were read to the convention in general 
sembly contained matter of vital interest to the entire 
industry. The convention of 1920 will linger long in the 
memories of those who attended as expressing the uni- 
fication of the industry as a 100 per cent unit. 

There were many high lights of the various sessions 
held, not the least of which was the report of the emer- 
gency committee which was presented on Wednesday 
by Philip H. Gadsden, chairman of that newest activity 
of the association. Keen interest awaited this report 
and when the long list of accomplishments were recited 
the satisfaction of those who had part in this important 
step last spring was unmeasurable. 

Perhaps the important action taken can be summar 
ized briefly as follows: 


held 


el iber 


1. The convention of 1920-1921 will be 
in Chicago during either October or Nov 
of next veal 

2. The 
the fullest co-operation possible would be ex 
pa vi to the 


manufacturers, section decided that 


gas companies. 


2. The manufacturers’ section decided that 
section recommended the adoption of a stand 
ird method of testing consumers’ meters. (7D 


This section also discussed the changing of the 
ature of meters. 

t. The manufacturing section of the tech 
nical section heard and discussed a report on 
carbonization. (B) This section also discussed 
the recommendation of a change in the B.t.u 
standards of the United States. 

5. The commercial section presented a report 
throu oh the newly elected pres ident of the as 
sociation which described the invasion of the 
gas field by the electric industry at the esti 
mated rate of 1.7 per cent per vear. 


nomencl 


6. The emergency committee reported re 
sults achieved far beyond any expectations and 
plans for a most active year. 

7. The attendance at the convention was the 
greatest in the history of the field, with enthu- 
siasm that knew no bounds. 


Before entering into any discussion of the activities 
of the convention it might be well to point out a great 
deal of credit is due to the officials of the association 
for the splendid arrangements made for the comfort ot 


those who attended the convention. The grand ball- 
room, the largest in the Hotel Pennsylvania, was the 


scene of the general sessions of the convention, while 
the roof of the hotel was utilized for the exhibits. Al- 
though this large space was secured it was always com 
fortably filled, but there always was space for the late- 
comers to secure comfortable seats where everything 
could be seen and heard. In other words, the arrange- 
ments for this year’s gathering could not well have been 
excelled 

CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 
hold the 
a surprise 
ance, but it was a natural 


The decision to convention next year in 
f those in attend 


development, inasmuch as 


(Chicago came as to most ot 


the newly elected president, Charles A. Munroe, is from 
Chicago, and it was only a natural courtesy to extend to 
hit It is said that there are several places in the 

liddle West 1 re es that will be suitable for a con- 
vention of the peculiar nature of the one in the gas field. 


\IANUFACTURERS TO CO-OPERATI 


was that of the 
Mondav 


there has not been 


interesting sessions held 
which 
past year 


One of the 


manufacturers’ section, took place on 
afternoon. During the 
the oreE possib le s 
gas companies and the 


to a large extent, 


alwavs ‘atest “O-t yperation between the 
ap ypli ince manufacturers, due 
it was pointed out at this session, to 
the fact that the gas companies faced with the 


of securing the raw 


problem 


manutacture, 


frowned on the sole of gas consuming 


material necessary for 
in manv cases 


lances 
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But, as was made clear at the session of this section, 
the future presents a bright outlook and the closest pos- 
sible co-operation between the two divisions should fol- 


low. It was an exceedingly satisfactory action, accord- 
ing to gas company executives and is bound to react 
favorably on the industry as a whole. It is a tribute to 
the spirit that animated every session of the convention 
that the manufacturers should have been the first to take 
a step that resulted in such close harmony of action 
throughout. 


The manufacturers’ section held the first session of 
the entire convention, coming on Monday afternoon and 
preceding the calling to order by the president. 

The grand ballroom of the hotel was filled to capacity 
on Tuesday morning when the first general session was 
called to order. President George B. Cortelyou, whose 
two and a half years as head of the organization was 
crowned with this great gathering, made a very able 
address which was in turn followed by reports of O. H. 
Fogg, secretary-manager, and the report of the treas- 
urer, William H. Barthold. R. L. Welch, secretary and 
general counsel of the American Petroleum Institute, 
gave an interesting talk on the gas-oil situation, which, 
however, did not contain very much to comfort the 
gas men. 

The distributing section of the technical section took 
up the question of the testing of consumers’ meters and 
after a full discussion it was decided that it would rec- 
ommend the adoption of a standard method of testing. 
There also was considerable discussion of changing the 
nomenclature of meters so that they would be described 
by the capacity and not by the light as at present. 

In the manufacturing division of the technical section, 
there was presented a report on carbonization which 
was discussed by E. W. Smith, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land. Mr. Smith described the progress that has been 
made in England in changing the B.t.u. standard and 
also the method of carbonization experiment. 

The manufacturing division also took up the low 
temperature carbonization-of coal but this was not the 
subject of any lengthy discussion as it was felt that this 
has not been developed to a commercial possibility as 
yet. However, the section decided that it would keep 
in close touch with a plant in Maryland, which it is 
understood has made some extensive experiments in 
this direction. A purification report which was pre- 
sented was the subject of an attack by the chemists 
present. 

The report which was presented by the commercial 
section to the convention on Thursday contained the 
result of an investigation that cause considerable com- 
ment. President-elect Munroe described the methods 
used in arriving at his figures, which briefly were as 
follows: 

\ committee took up the question of the competition 
expected from the electric field and using the Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company and the Commonwealth 
k-dison Company, both of Chicago, as a basis determined 
the amount of sale that had been taken away from the 
gas field. A period of three years was used and showed 
that the electric field had cut into the sale of gas to an 
average extent of 1,000 cu. ft. per month, or about 30 
per cent. The investigation was carried further, the 
report stated, and showed that the field is being invaded 
at the rate of about 1.7 per cent per year. Mr. Munroe 
sounded a warning to the industry to the effect that the 
gas man would have to get out and fight for the domestic 
business if it is to continue to make progress and if it 





is to offset the activities of this competition. 

There was great interest displayed by the entire con- 
vention in the report of the emergency committee, which 
up until this time has been more or less considered an 
experiment. But when the report was read by Mr. 
Gadsden, and the work that had been done was outlined, 
together with the plans, there was general satisfaction 
expressed. 

One of the results of the investigation made by the 
commercial section into the rivalry of the electrical 
field was the presentation to this section of seventeen 
papers, all dealing with the sale of gas and appliances, 
and explaining some of the methods used in different 
lines of industry in which gas has supplanted other heat- 
ing means. 


ENTHUSIASM PREVAILED THROUGHOUT 


Throughout the entire convention enthusiasm for the 
work done by the association was prevalent, and that 
the association had gone a long way toward accomplish- 
ing the aims for which it was formed was the almost 
unanimous opinion. 

A feature of the convention that will linger long in 
the memories of those who were in attendance was the 
banquet which was held on Wednesday evening. Every 
seat at the great big tables was occupied and it was one 
of the most enjoyable of the many attractions offered. 
Following the banquet there was dancing. 

The election of the new officers of the association 
brought many of the most able men in the industry to 
act for the coming year. The following is a complete 
list of the officers and directors for the ensuing twelve- 
month : 


President—Charles A. Munroe. 

Vice-President—Howard Bruce. 

Treasurer—H. H. Brundage. 

Sectional Vice-Presidents—H. B. Harper, Harold S. 
Schutt, George S. Barrows, W. R. Pettes, M. C. 
Robbins. 

Directors—George B. Cortelyou, Dana D. Barnus, 
Samuel T. Bodine, R. B. Brown, Henry L. Doherty, 
Arthur Hewitt, C. L. Holman, J. B. Klumpp, A. B. 
Macbeth, Thomas N. McCarter, Emerson McMillin, 
H. A. Norton, George D. Roper, W. C. Cribbel, R. C. 
Congdon, L. R. Dutton, F. H. Knapp. 


SECTION OFFICERS 


Accounting—H. H. Pattes, chairman; Ewald Haase, 
vice-chairman; H. W. Hartman, secretary. 

Advertising—M. C. Robbins, chairman; A. A. Hig- 
gins, vice-chairman; C. W. Person, secretary. 

Commercial—H. S. Schutt, chairman; A. P. 
vice-chairman: Louis Stotz, secretary. 


Post, 


Manufacturers—George S. Barrows, chairman; John 
S. De Hart, vice-chairman; W. W. Barnes, secretary. 

Technical—R. B. Harper, chairman; H. R. Cook, Jr., 
vice chairman; H. W. Hartman, secretary. 


Secretary-Manager—Oscar H. Fogg. 


Assistant Secretary-Managers—Louis Stotz, 


H. Hall. 
Assistant Treasurer—W. Cullen Morris. 


Percy 
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A Period of Prosperity Not Far in the Distance 
Is the Opinion Gathered from Viewpoints of 
Company Executives Assembled in 


New York 


New Construction and Extensions Becoming Possible—Then Ahead New Business Getting 
and Appliance Boom 


By WALTER A. FAIRSERVIS 


Gas men, taking the industry as a whole, seem to view 
the immediate future with great optimism, all of the 
problems that are confronting them being such as can 
be solved. This statement is made as a result of many 
conversations and interviews that the writer had dur- 
ing the American Gas Association convention this past 
week. 

The labor question, which a year ago and even up to 
the last two or three weeks, has been a source of great 
worry to the gas company executives, is by way of solv- 
ing itself and the supply of labor is becoming more and 
more plentiful. Reports received from all parts of the 
country indicate that the laboring class, with only a few 
exceptions, has decided that its spending spree is over 
and is once again willing to settle down and carry on in 
the field. 

Ihe rate problem, too, is righting itself and those 
applications for increases which are pending, are backed 
up to a great extent by public opinion, assuring the com- 
panies of fair treatment at the hands of the regulatory 
bodies. Gas men expressed themselves freely as believ- 
ing that the rate question no longer is as important as 
other problems that are pressing at the door. 

Perhaps the only thing that is really unsolved and on 
which there is a great deal of uncertainty is the gas-oil 
supply. The paper which R. L. Welch, secretary and 
counsel of the American Petroleum Institute, read at the 
opening session of the convention did not serve to 
brighten up prospects in this direction and gas execu- 
tives were willing to admit at the conclusion of the ses- 
sion that while they appreciated the attitude of helpful- 
ness of the Petroleum Institute, that the future did not 
hold out any very great prospects for a solution. Mr. 
Welch, while he gave an interesting and instructive talk, 
was frank in saying that the problem is a big one and 
it is not yet solved. 

Said one well-informed gas man: 

“The future of water gas is at stake and nobody can 
foretell with any accuracy what the outcome is going 
tobe. Mr. Welch made a splendid talk and the informa- 
tion that he gave us will be invaluable in meeting our 
problems, but even he was unable to tell us what we can 
expect. 

“TI am inclined to believe that the oil industry would 
welcome a change in method of manufacture of illumi- 
nating gas, if such a thing can be economically eccom- 
plished, but I am afraid that we are going to have to 
look to our own industry for the solution of the 
problem.” 


EXPERIMENTING TOWARDS ELIMINATION OF OIL 


There are many experiments being carried on by in- 
dividual companies in their efforts to solve this gas-oil 
problem, according to the information gathered at the 
convention but none of the gas company men cared to 
be quoted on this subject. They are waiting until their 
experiments have proved their commercial value before 
they are willing to make public the results obtained. 

With the money market made easier to them because 
of the increased rates that have been and are being ob- 
tained, gas men in general are planning to resume con- 
struction on a pre-war scale; in fact, many of the com- 
panies whose representatives were talked with declared 
that their plans for the future would more than over- 
come the four years’ delay that they had undergone 
during the war. With this increased capacity they will 
once again start an active campaign for more business, 
and this in turn will react beneficially on the appliance 
and allied businesses. 

One widely-known gas executive was emphatic in his 
declaration that the coming years would be the most 
prosperous of any in the history of the gas business. 

“Tt is a peculiar thing, but one that is easily suscep- 
tible of proof, that the gas business is the last of any of 
the important industries to feel a wave of prosperity, 
but it is likewise true that it is the last to feel a depres- 
sion. Now we are entering a period of prosperity, for 
we have secured justice from the public in the matter 
of rates and I don’t believe that there is one rate-making 
body in the United States that has not had a pretty 
good demonstration of the power of an aroused public. 


Pusitic HAs BEEN WON OVER 


“Tt has taken a long time for the pendulum to swing 
in our direction, but it is for us not to fall asleep by the 
wayside and let the industry drift back into the condition 
that brought about our period of depression. It may be 
exciting to pass through such experiences but I must 
say that the worries that I have had to carry on my 
shoulders during the past several years have not been 
conducive to sleep. 

“Of course, I don’t mean to say that we are out of 
the woods, by any means. This question of gas oil, for 
instance, is a mighty serious and critical one. I, for one, 
don’t know just where to turn to solve the difficulty, 
but T am confident that our engineers will be able to 
meet the situation and out of it will come new processes 
of manufacture that I believe will be most efficient and 
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modern. I do not believe that there will be any retro- 
gression in our field.” 

The change in the feeling of the general public toward 
gas company problems seemed to be one of the features 
of the developments of the past year that most im- 
pressed the leaders in our field. Wherever a group of 
men gathered to exchange experiences this subject was 
sure to crop up and some of the tales related were 
enough to cause expressions of amazement from a lis- 
tener who was at all familiar with the atmosphere of 
pessimism that characterized the gathering last spring 
at the meeting which formed the Emergency Committee 
of the Association. At that time, almost to a man, there 
were tales of hardships that the companies experienced 
at the hands of the public. 

At this session just the contrary was the burden of 
conversation. Stories were told of actions on the part 
of civic bodies backing up the gas company and demand- 
ing justice and fair play for an industry that has been 
more misunderstood and ill-treated than any that comes 
to mind offhand. And all of this change has been ac- 
complished in the past few months. 

Another leader in our field was frank in admitting 
that the coal situation was another source of worry to 
him. He declared that in his belief the present shortage 
would continue for another year and a half at least. 

“This hand to mouth proposition is going to continue 
just as long as the laboring man in the coal field places 
an inflated value on his services. I don’t think this can 
last very long, in fact not more than eighteen months, 
but during that time we are going to experience some 
difficulties that are going to cause an upset in our field, 
that we will have to fight with all possible vigor.” 


WatTER GaAs A THING OF THE PAST 


Perhaps the most important statement made by a 
well-informed gas man was the declaration that the day 
of water gas is finished. Men in our industry may well 
decide from this time on that they will have to either 
evolve some new process of manufacture or will have 
to go to coal gas for their supply. The oil situation, in 
this man’s opinion, has resolved itself into a question of 
the willingness of gas men to fight the public for a 
commodity which it has been shown clearly is desired 
mostly for automobiles. As long as this is true, this 
man stated, the gas industry is simply going up against 
a stone wall and attempting to do something for the 
public which is not wanted. 

“What is the use of our continuing along this line?” 
he asked. ‘‘We have done our best to let the public know 
our needs in gas oil and also have told the world at 
large just what we have been up against. But has it 
resulted in any decrease in demand for gasoline? Ac- 
cording to Mr. Welch, of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, it has not, and he also quoted figures to show 
that the increase in automotive vehicles during the com- 
ing year is going to be enormous. No, sir, the only way 
out is for us to make up our mind to the fact that we 
are going to have to devise some new process of manu- 
facture and then devote all of our time to perfecting 
that process. 

“And while we are doing this it will be well to keep 
in mind the fact that the B.t.u. standard must be lowered 
considerably if we are to become proficient to any 
degree. 

“This question of B.t.u. has been allowed to drag 
along too long anyway, and it is the gas man’s own 


fault. Canada, and all of Europe have assumed a 
rational attitude on this question but this country which 
prides itself on its progressive spirit is just about a gen- 
eration behind all of the others in this most important 
question. 


“Now it is time for us to get together and solve this 
problem. Don’t let us delay it for any long considera- 
tion by a committee, but rather let us get action. We 
all know that the present system is wrong, but no one is 
brave enough to come out into the open and take any 
definite stand. Until we do this we are not going to 
get any place. So it is up to us to get busy.” 


Economy IN USE oF COAL 


The question of coal supply is one of the questions 
that gas men cannot solve, was the declaration of one of 
the executives talked with, but it is a subject on which 
the gas man has a great deal of vital information and 
it is for this industry to take united action in bringing 
before the proper authorities the need for some decision 
that will relieve the coal stringency and assure us of an 
adequate supply. 

‘Now the question of economy in the use of coal is an 
important one,” asserted this man. “Take the experi 
ence of Canada in this direction and it can quickly be 
seen that a B.t.u. standard reduction is of vital impor- 
tance to the country. In Canada, for instance, where 
the standard has been reduced to 450 B.t.u.’s the saving 
in coal last vear was more than 100,000 tons. Quite a 
tidy saving, I should say. Now this saving meant that 
this much coal was released for use by the general pub- 
lic. What is the result? This coal, which is of a better 
grade than they had been getting, has helped in reducing 
the fuel bills of the dominion and has been the means 
of spreading the propaganda of the gas companies.” * 

While in an article such as this it is necessary to skip 
lightly from subject to subject the impression should 
not be gained that the opinions quoted are haphazard 
in any way. This is not true. The interviews quoted 
are with the men who have been placed at the heads of 
important key companies in various parts of the United 
States, and while it is true that the language may have 
been changed slightly it is the effort of the writer to 
reflect so far as is possible the views of the many who 
were talked with. 


ELeEcTrRIC COMPETITION NEED Not Be FEARED 


So it is with this word of explanation that we take 
up another phase of the gas question, one which has 
been more or less a bugaboo of the gas industry for some 
time past—the electrical field. Here is the opinion of a 
man who spent many years in that field, a man who to 
express it in his own words, “Climbed out of the trench 
and into the white-collar job.” 

“This question of competition from the electrical field 
is not half so important as many would have us believe,” 
he declared. “Electricity as a power unit and as a light 
unit over certain peaks is all very well, but when it 
comes down to using it as a fuel, then the electrical man 
is out of his field. We hear on every side the assertion 
made that everything will be electric in a few years, that 
gas will be a back number and quite out of the question. 
This is ridiculous. Why it is a common thing to hear 
big business men who depend on power to run their 

(Continued on page 428.) 
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People Slowly Being Brought to See that Utility 
Companies Are Just Like Other Concerns and 
Cannot Do Business at a Loss 


Emergency Committee of Gas Industry Presents a Record of Real Accomplishment in Brief 


Six-Months’ Period 


Seldom has there been more emphatic and con- 
vincing proof of the influence on public opinion of 
truly stated educational and informative news mat- 
ter put before the people through the newspapers 
of the nation than has been demonstrated by the 
general publicity campaign of the emergency com- 
mittee ot Our association. 

While we may not have accomplished all that we 
hoped to accomplish, nor all that we sometimes felt 
those in the gas industry were justified perhaps in 
expecting of the committee, we do feel that the work 
has been fruitful of real results that not only were 
of immediate help to the industry as a whole but 
that will continue to bear more and better fruit as 
the months pass by, declared Philip H. Gadsden, 
chairman of the emergency committee of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, in the report of that committee 
at the association’s annual convention. 

It is’ just six months since the com- 
mittee was organized, at a time when an unprec- 
edented crisis in the gas industry demanded prompt 
and extraordinary measures to avoid consequences 
of grave and far-reaching importance. The 
and public needed enlightening to enable them gen- 
erally to view the situation in a broad and unpreju- 
diced light. The committee’s efforts were at 
directed result is clearly indi- 


> 


emergency 


press 


once 
to this end and the 
cated in the press clippings received daily, showing 
editorial comment favorable to the gas companies 
and demanding that they, as well as other utilities, 
be given a square deal and permitted rates that will 
sllow a fair margin of profit to the money invested. 


CHANGE OF PoLicy oF NATION’S PRESS 


But most important of all, perhaps, is this change 
of policy on the part of the nation’s press is the oft- 
repeated statement that a public utility company is 
no different from a privately owned corporation and 
that it cannot live and give a continuous and ade 
quate service to its customers unless it be allowed 
to get for its product a rate of return that will meet 
increased production costs and leave a just profit. 
People generally have so long taken the gas man 
and the electric light plant and the street car for 
granted as inalienable community rights, regardless 
of any and all economic conditions, that nothing is 
of greater moment to utility companies than to be 
put by the public in the same category as the pri- 
vately owned enterprise. And that it is the public 
that has shifted its attitude is a certainty, for no- 
where is public opinion more quickly felt and effec- 
tively reflected than in the editorial rooms of the 
newspapers of our forty-eight States. 

It is equally true that this new and broader view- 
point of public and press has had its strong influ- 
ence on the many regulatory and public service com- 


missions of the country. ‘The average public service 
commissioner is a perfectly normal and reasonable 
man; but he is human, just like all of us, and it is 
not within reason to expect him always to see the 
utility company’s side of the various problems con- 
stantly coming before him unless he has the full 
moral support of public opinion to back him up. 
Somebody has said that there are three sides to every 
question—“your side and my side and the right side.” 
Now, the utility commission, no doubt, often is puz- 
zled to find the fair thing for the company, the fair 
thing for the public, and the real fair thing to every- 
body. It is not easy always to decide without the 


inoral support of public opinion. Hence it has be- 
come a good deal easier for a gas company to go 


before a commission and present its case and obtain 
a rate increase sufficient to permit it to continue 
furnishing a service so vital to nearly one-half of 
the population of the United States. 
Cannot Do BustNess at A Loss 

The people slowly are being brought to see that 
their utility companies are just like other business 
concerns and cannot do business at a loss, and the 
consequent moral support back of the public service 
commissions is shown plainly in the fact that of the 
rate increases granted to 689 companies in the last 
two vears and a half, 412 have come in the last eight 
months, and for the most part these increases were 
larger and more advantageous to the companies than 
formerly. There actually have been rate in- 
creases throughout the industry. A good many com- 
panies have had more than one, and in most cases 


1,288 


*he added raise in rates has come within the last few 
months and was materially aided by a favorably 
changing public opinion aroused as the people gen- 
erally realized that their utilities were being men- 
aced by rapidly rising costs against a too rigidly 
regulated rate. 

compiled at headquarters 
show that of the twenty largest cities in the United 
States, based on 1920 census figures, Philadelphia 
and Milwaukee are the only two that have not given 
gas rate increases. Even these two cities have bene- 
fited, for Philadelphia got away from a 22-c.p. stand 


Records association 


ard to a 530-B.t.u. basis, and Milwaukee got rid of 
an old order lowering the price. 

This moral support of the public, which was at 
first lacking, was all that was needed to insure a fair 
and liberal consideration on the part of regulatory 
bodies for increased rates. 


PEOPLE DEMAND SAFEGUARDING AN ESSENTIAI 


At the same time, there has come a generally 
broad realization on the part of the public of the 
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position into which the utilities have been forced. 
The voice of the people is being raised in rapidly 
increasing strength in the demand that such essen- 
tial service as that rendered by utility companies be 
put on a stable, profitable basis through fair and 
reasonable treatment in the matter of rates. Quite 
a contract this, in view of the fact that only a few 
months ago there was popular clamor everywhere 
against any rate advance. It would almost appear 
that the services created and financed by the people 
themselves to supply to themselves commodities of 
Gaily necessity—gas, electric light and power, the 
telephone and the street railway—are at last begin- 
ning to see the light of a day when they can afford 
suitable returns to those who believe in their in- 
herent strength. 

Right here | want most emphatically to point out 
that we have made a beginning only. The old pub- 
lic attitude toward the gas company was the result 
of many years of neglect on the part of the industry. 
This cannot be overcome in six months any more 
than the nation can be made bone dry in a year. 
There must be a vigorous, continuous, intensely co- 
operative campaign of education to offset the dis- 
favor toward utilities in general that has become 
almost a second nature to the American people. 

Well-sustained, carefully directed and continuous 
effort is an absolute essential to bring about a deep- 
er and broader appreciation of the values and the 
necessity of these public services by the great mass 
of the people who really own and have the directing 
power over the utilities. 

This is by no means a day of miracles; and while 
a good start has been made, it is only a start. To 
lag for a moment means to lose all the advantage 
gained. ‘lo stop at all mcans that we will slip, and 
slip fast, back into the mire of public disfavor 

Men in the industry recall, of course, the program 
outlined by the committee and adopted at the emer- 
gency conference in this city on May 26. In the 
matter of coal supply and shipments this committee 
has taken no directly active part, since this phase of 
the gas problems was handled through the National 
Committee on Gas and Electric Service at Wash- 
ington, with which contact was maintained at all 
times directly through association headquarters 

So far as the supply of gas oil is concerned, those 
companies able to pay the enormously increased 
price have not had much difficulty in getting a sup- 
ply necessary for immediate needs. Not many com- 
panies have been able to contract for oil for any 
reasonable future period. This has been due to the 
scarcity of the product. 

Men in the oil industry, as well as R. L. Welch, 
secretary of the American Petroleum Institute, have 
at all times expressed their willingness to co-operate 
with this committee in any way possible for the gen- 
eral benefit of the manufacturers. However, 
when it came down to actual results the oil people 
refused to be pinned down to actual promises. 

A conference was arranged in the office of the 
American Petroleum Institute which was attended 
by several members of this committee, representa- 
tives of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the National Society of Automotive En- 
gineers. The oil industry was represented by Mr. 
Welch. The industry was asked to give definite 
assurance, without considering the matter of price, 
that gas manufacturers during the coming winter 


gas 


would be able to obtain at all times a supply of oil. 
This assurance was not forthcoming. ‘ihe gas 1- 
dustry was told that there was oil to be had for 
gas-making purposes if the gas companies could pay 
the price; that the price was regulated by the law 
of supply and demand, and that the public, the ulti 
mate consumer, had the right to elect through what 
channel the products of the oil industry should be 
consumed. In other words, if the public wishes to 
turn gasoline in its automobile rather than gas in its 
Kitchen stove, the public is entirely within its eco- 
nomic rights in making such a decision. 

The committee of gas men was told that the in- 
dustry is suffering from a too rigid regulation of 
rates; that it should free itself from this regulation, 
thus enabling itself to go into.the open market as a 
competitor for petroleum products. But at no time 
and in no way did the oil people offer any willing- 
ness to bind themselves in any way and give assur- 
ance that gas companies will be able to get a suffi- 
cient oil supply to enable them to go on furnishing 
so essential a service. 

One of the first steps taken by the emergency com 
mittee was to follow instructions contained in a reso 
lution adopted by the emergency conference that the 
gas industry protest to the proper municipal authori- 
ties of those cities still manufacturing gas on a 
candle-power basis. Copies of this resolution were 
sent to the mayors and other officials of thirty-six 
cities which had not yet adopted the thermal unit. 
\Vith it was sent a letter setting forth he gas situa- 
ion and pointing out the economies in the thermal 
unit system as against the antiquated candle-power 
standard. Copies of this resolution and of this let- 
ter were sent also to every newspaper in each of the 
thirty-six cities, and much valuable publicity ob 
tained in that way. 


PuTtTiInG UTILITY QUESTION ON A NATIONAL Basis 


One of the next steps to bring the public utility 
question before the people as a whole was for a 
committee, consisting of Randall Morgan, of Phila 


delphia, and Thomas N. McCarter, of New Jersey, 
end myself, to go to Chicago with the idea of ob 
taining, if possible, a favorable public utilities plank 
in the platform to be adopted at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. I wish to very strong emphasize 
the fact that there was no politics in this step. While 
the committee did not succeed in its attempt, its 
efforts were defeated only by the close vote of seven 
to five in a subcommittee of the platform committee. 
This in itself was most encouraging, but it had the 
greatly added value of putting the public utility 
question on a national basis for perhaps the first 
time. The fact that the committee was going to 
Chicago for this purpose was very widely published 
in the newspapers in all sections of the country. 
Muring the convention the progress of the commit- 
tee in its work of framing the utilities plank also 
was commented on variously in the public press. 
Similar steps were taken to put the utilities matter 
hefore the Democratic National Convention in San 
lrancisco, where the committee was represented by 
Judge Cooke, of Chicago. 

The committee considers the presentation of this 
public utilities plank to the platform committees one 
of the most beneficial and constructive pieces of 
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work it has accomplished. When the gravity of the 
gas and utility situation was explained, the proposed 
plank was received in a most friendly spirit and won 
the serious discussion and consideration of men of 
great prominence, not cenly in their local communi- 
ties but who loom large in affairs of a national char- 
acter. These men were brought to realize for the 
first time that there was and is a public utility situa- 
uuon and that it is a most serious one that af 
fects directly the daily lives comforts 
and well-being of nearly and woman in 
the country. 


“One 
occupations, 
every man 


This public utilities plank was not the only one 
to be considered and then rejected. 


It is a matter of 


history that all the great economic, social and po- 
iitical questions have had to go through the pro- 


bationary period of repeated appeals to national con- 
ventions before they found any place in the national 
platform. We feel that this effort was well worth 
while and should be kept up consistently until not 
only in national but in State platforms there shall be 
« clear recognition of the intimate relationship ex- 
isting between public utilities and the communities 
they serve, and of the imperative necessity 
tect and sustain credit of utilities in order 
may render continuous and satisfactory 


pro- 
that they 
service. 

In the matter of general newspaper publicity, the 
closing down of the gas plant at Galena, Ill., was 
taken up for the reason that it furnished the basis 
for a generally all-around human-interest story, :n- 
asmuch as Galena is the oldest city in that State and 
was once the home of General Grant when he was 
the town tanner. This story was specially covered 
and prepared with a view to wide distribution. It 
was illustrated with photographs and cartoon draw- 
ings, the whole making a very attractive newspaper 
feature. This was sent out in the form of a half- 
page matrix to a selected list of 725 newspapers 
which embraced all the States. “The feature was very 
well received. So far as can be judged from clip- 
ping bureau returns, it was published in from 275 
to 300 papers. In other words, this feature alone 
brought approximately 1,000 columns of publicity. 


Solely on the basis of paid advertising, this space at 


the very lowest possible estimate would have cost 
at the least $20,000. But it had the added value in 
carrving the gas story to the public of being inter- 


esting. educational news matter. Otherwise it would 
never have been printed in the news columns. 

A series of three cartoons depicting the effect on 
the gas situation of the high cost of oil and coal, the 

feet on the oil situation of the increased demand tor 
cunaliine: and bringing out the very vital point that 
the closing down of the gas plant meant shutting 
olf the gas stove in the kitchen, were prepared and 
sent out in matrix form to another selected list of 
900 papers. These cartoons also were widely pub- 
lished. A conservative estimate places the number 
of newspapers that printed these cartoons at about 
100, adding about 1,200 columns to our publicity 
total. 

A series of five one-sheet posters telling the gas 
story were made in colors and distributed to all gas 
companies. One set of these posters was sent with- 
out cost to the individual company, and others were 
obtainable at a very moderate cost. The posters 
were reduced down to the form of stickers, also in 
color, for office stationery. gas company bills, ete. 


"hese also were obtainable by gas companies at a 
very reasonable charge. 
A little booklet of 


about 3,000 words, prepared 
especially for the 


gas company employee, has been 
very well received by the companies in general and 
has been ordered considerable quantity throughout 
the industry. This booklet was prepared on the 
basis that as the gas company itself, the employee 
has it in his power to make friends or enemies of 
gas consumers. Fifty ot these booklets were sent to 
gas companies free of charge. Other copies were 
obtainable in any amount desired at the actual cost 
of printing. 


Through the columns of the 


American Press, which 
1s the official organ for the American Press Associa- 
tron and the Western New spaper Umion, which are 


plate-matter syndicates, we have put the problem of 
the gas industry and public utilities directly before 
i3,090 editors and publishers. The point was made 
to these men that community building is one of the 
inost important phases of the local newspaper's duty, 
and that real community building only can develop 
through the public services of the locality, and that 
these public services cannot be properly beneficial 
unless they have a square deal from the community 
public. A copy of the matter appearing in the pub- 
lishers’ official organ was sent to gas company ex- 
ecutives and furnished a very excellent opportunity 
for them to get in touch on the points brought out 
with their own local newspapers along the lines laid 
down in a little booklet issued by the committee 
when first organized and distributed generally to 
those who attended the emergency conference here 
last May. 
SERIES OF FEATURE STORIES 

There has been prepared and is now being sent out 
to a selected list of 1,500 newspapers, embracing each 
of the forty-eight States, a series of six small illus- 
trated feature These stories were specially 
designed to appeal to women in every phase of their 
daily life from the direct domestic needs to the newer 
and broader field of political, civic and municipal 
problems. Two of these have gone out already, and 
the other four will be sent out for weekly release. 
Inasmuch as approximately 70 per cent of gas manu- 
factured is used in various ways where woman is the 


stor ie Ss. 


direct consumer, much good is expectéd to accrue 
from this matter. The nature of these features is 


such that it is thought safe to expect that at least 
1,000 of the 1,500 papers will use this series. 

Delegates to this convention were asked to make 
of their proposed trip here a news story for their 
local papers, and to point out in a personal interview 
that this is by all means the most important con- 
vention the gas industry has ever held, 
son that the existing situation is such 
hardly is a community in the country 
face to-day some sort of gas trouble. 

[ would like right now to impress upon all of you 
the absolute necessity of making a similar news story 
out of your return home. Get in touch with your 
newspapers: tell them what you did; tell them what 
was accomplished. Each and every one of you con- 
stitutes news in vour own locality. Do not be afraid 
of making full use of your own news value to your 
own newspaper. 


for the rea- 
that there 
that does not 
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In this connection I want also to say that while 
the press of the country has been very good to us, 
and has been very liberal in the space given to the 
matter sent out by this committee, there is room for 
a lot of improvement in the matter of co-operation 
on the part of the gas company executive. 

During the last six months the committee has been 
sending from time to time news releases direct to 
the gas company executive for him to use in his local 
newspapers. In the earlier stages of the campaign 
work there were quite satisfying results. In the lat- 
ter stages the results have not been so satisfactory. 
Of course, we all must take into consideration that 
we have had to compete with a lot of big news. 
There were the two national conventions. Then 
came the national political campaign, with guberna- 
torial campaigns in thirty-four States. In such a 
time as we have gone through in the last six months 
political news is always big news, and naturally we 
have not been able always to successfully compete 
against this. Another matter entering in was the 
print-paper shortage and consequent high price, with 
the cutting down of news space in favor of adver- 
tising. 

Put the fact remains that a newspaper essentially 
is a mews paper, and no matter what the print-paper 
situation is, no matter how the ads crowd, whenever 
there is real news the real news editor is going to 
print it. You yourselves, your gas companies, your 
gas company problems, constitute real news to your 
home newspaper, and you must not fail to make full 
use of all matter sent to you by the committee, and 
you must not fail to supplement this with your own 
personal eiforts in putting the needs of the gas in- 
dustry before your local community. 


INTERESTING NEw CAPITAL 


Along the further line of future work there is an- 
other. and very important, phase seriously to be con- 
sidered and treated from an exhaustive standpoint. 
This is the cuestion of credits. Utility companies, 
and especially gas companies, find it almost impos- 
sible to-day to interest new capital or borrow money 
on their securities. Al! facilities within the indus- 
try, as well as all available outside, should be brought 
‘nto full activity with the view of re-establishing a 
place in the securities market for gas and _ utility 
stocks and bonds. Perhaps an opening wedge may 
be seen in the present favorable attitude of the pub- 
lic service commissions. At least this constitutes 
a somewhat favorable sign that in the not far-distant 
future a ray of sunshine may filter through the clouds 
hanging so heavily over the long despised utility 
shares. Perhaps, too, there may be hope for the 
future in the fact that conditions, having for so long 
been about as bad as they could be, they must change 
for the better. 

No effort must be spared to bring home to the 
American public that unless the credit of gas com- 
panies and public utilities generally is restored and 
they are put in a position to secure the necessary 
new capital to provide for their needs, the communi- 
ties served by such gas companies and public utilities 
must suffer not only in the failure to obtain exten- 
sions of service but because of deterioration of ex- 
isting service. In order to rehabilitate credit of the 
gas companies it is necessary that they should re- 


ceive such rates as shall induce new capital to flow 
into the industry. We should emphasize before 
commissions and other regulatory bodies this fact, 
and that the real test of a satisfactory and adequate 
rate is its effectiveness in inducing the investment of 
new capital in the industry. 


COMBATING THE CLAMOR FOR DECREASE 


There is still another phase of the situation with 
which the committee is arranging to deal. That is 
the present downward trend of prices. Even though 
the price gauge only has just begun to tremble down- 
ward, there already is cropping out here and there 
throughout the gas wor!d a demand for lower rates. 
[It is not reasonable to expect that this demand will 
be ignored. It is wholly reasonable to believe that 
it will become stronger and stronger as commodity 
prices generally scale downward. This can be met 
by the argument that gas and utility companies, un- 
like the privately owned enterprise, could not meet 
increased production costs as they gradually mounted 
from the early stages of the war period. Not until 
the last year was there any very appreciable realiza- 
tion on the part of the public that the gas companies 
must have an increased rate to meet a tremendous 
advance in production costs and commodity demands. 
in other words, before we were able to get relief 
we were aimosi at the point where it wouldn’t do 
any good. (ur credit was gone and our reserves 
wiped out. And not until the public faced the pos- 
sible loss of so essential a service did we get the 
relief that the non-regulated industry took for itself 
years before when rising prices of raw materials 
forced them to increase the price of their products. 

We must be allowed to recover from the terrific 
losses of those years when we did business at a loss. 
\Ve must be permitted to overcome the effect of those 
years in tearing down our credit and destroying our 
financial reserves. We also must face the fact that 
there has not been and is not soon likely to be any 
material reduction in the cost to us of essential gas 
manufacturing raw materials. Certain it is there 
seems no likelihood of any early cut in the price of 
gas oil, and while coal may ease down somewhat 
there are many things to be overcome before that 
commodity reaches anything like the low cost of 
four or five years ago. 

Just one more point. The committee, appreciating 
fully the tremendous value as a publicity and ad- 
vertising medium of the motion picture theater, has 
spent much time and labor with the view of pre- 
paring some sort of gas industry film through which 
our case might be presented to the millions who con- 
stitute the “movie” circulation. Work on this proj- 
ect still is going on. Although there are big diffi- 
culties to be overcome, we hope soon to be able to 
announce that we have a satisfactory film and how 
it can be handled. The chief difficulty lies in ob- 
taining a suitable method of distribution. Several 
motion picture producing companies are now co- 
operating with us on this phase of the matter, and it 
is reasonable to expect that a solution soon will be 
found. 
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Ninety Per Cent of Non-Ferrous Alloys Melting 
Business Rightfully Belongs to Gas Company 


A. L. Palmer Declares That in Actual Over-All Cost per Pound of This Work the Gas Cost 
May Easily Be Below That of Competing Fuels 


The melting of aluminum, copper, brass and other 
non-ferrous alloys, are to-day processes of which 90 per 
cent rightfully belongs to the gas company, declares A. 
I.. Palmer of the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, N. Y., in an American Gas Association conven- 
tion paper. Up to a year or so ago, this was not true 
to so great an extent; partly because we did not have 
entirely satisfactory appliances and adequate informa- 
tion, and partly because of the greater relative price of 
gas at that time. 

In this industry, as in others, the gas companies have 
been frightened away by their own apparently high fuel 
price, when as a matter of fact the actual overall cost 
per pound or per ton of casting produced need not be 
above and may easily be below that of competing fuels. 


AVERAGE FOUNDRYMAN IN RECEPTIVE Moop 


The average foundryman to-day, whether he knows 
it or not, is in a receptive mood for gas fuel. He knows 
that coal and coke have risen greatly in price and are 
one of the hig nuisances of his business. He also knows 
that the oil market is not dependable either as to price 
or delivery and that an adequate, safe and well installed 
oil system is expensive. 

Consider Mr. Average Foundryman, if you will! He 
is often unprogressive ; ruled by precedent (and possibly 
the Molder’s Union) and influenced largely by his ap- 
parent profits at the end of the week, month or year. 
He keeps little data of any kind but will require that the 
gas man produce volumes of data regarding fuel costs, 
shrinkage, dross, pouring temperatures, life of crucibles 
and linings, etc., etc., when he could not guess at any 
of these factors within 25 per cent as applied to his 
own practice. 

He generally can produce coal bills over a certain 
period and the pounds of finished castings produced but 
he will get hazy again, if you inquire too closely, the 
amount of metal actually melted to produce those cast- 
ings and the approximate percentage of metal remelted 
as gates, borings, scraps, etc. With such a lack of data 
and co-operation, it is no wonder that the industrial gas 
man (necessarily a jack of all trades) has had difficulty 
in securing this business for his company. 

In New York City, where the writer has been in 
rather close touch with the gas brass furnace situation 
for some time, there are now some ninety odd furnaces 
operating on gas fuel; ranging from 50 lb. capacity 
crucible up to 1,000 Ib. tilting, non-crucible furnaces. 
Of these, 85 per cent are operated with Maxon Premix 
burners. 

I am not a salesman for the Maxon Furnace & Engi- 
neering Company, or at least they do not recognize me 
as such, but we must give the devil his due. Perhaps 
it was only a coincidence, but at any rate before the 
Premix burner and its application to brass melting was 
developed we could not break into the foundries and 
now our main trouble is getting deliveries on furnaces 
and burners. 





$v far the greater part of our work and success has 
been with single-chamber crucible furnaces of a No. 60 
crucible, average capacity. They include new gas fur- 
naces built to our own specifications, old ones which 
had to be changed to accommodate the new burner ap- 
plication and furnaces both pit and floor, using oil and 
all kinds of solid fuels operating on natural and forced 
draft. As for metals melted, we have tackled every- 
thing from a nice easy yellow brass, with possibly a 
little aluminum added, to make it st:ll easier, up to a 
chrome, nickel alloy that requires so near to 3,000 deg. 
Fahr. that there is no fun in it. All of these are still 
running to the complete satisfaction of the foundry 
owner financially and otherwise and to the physical 
comfort and ease of the molders and furnace men, 
whose friendship, by the way, is worth more than a hun- 
dred extra B.t.u.’s in your gas. We have yet to lose an 
installation for any reason chargeable to the gas furnace 
and we have yet to lose a friend in any foundry because 
he adopted gas fuel. 

There are a number of factors which enter into the 
successful brass melting installation. They may roughly 
be divided into three classes, namely—sale, installation 
and service—and it is difficult to say which is the most 
important, although I am inclined to believe that more 
depends on correctness of installation than anything 
else. 





SALE 


It is not my purpose or province to expound sales 
manship. I do believe that even the best industrial sales 
organization will do better work if they are furnished 
with not too detailed but accurate general information 
and are in turn, required to obtain complete data on such 
prospects as call for mechanical or engineering skill. 
There is appended to this paper, a sample sales data 
sheet, which, if completely filled out by the salesman, 
will eliminate most of the annoying errors which can 
occur on a brass melting installation and at the same 
time provide an almost complete record of the foundry 
in so far as the gas company is interested. Someone, 
however, must familiarize himself with the problems 
and viewpoint of the foundryman by means of first- 
hand knowledge and the only way I know of doing this 
is to absorb it slowly along with a lot of dirt and heat 
while camping in as many foundries as can be found 
that have no rules against “loitering or parking on the 
premises.” 


INSTALLATION 


The installation of a brass melting furnace or fur- 
naces may often mean night or Sunday work; it always 
means work and should be preceded by intelligent plan- 
ning which should not, generally, be left to the tender 
mercies of the fitting department which necessarily has 
little conception of what is required. 

If a complete new furnace and burner is to be in- 
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stalled, there is less liability of unexpected troubles de- 
veloping ; granting, of course, that their design and con- 
struction is correct. 

There are several points listed below to keep in mind, 
which, if neglected, will seriously endanger the success 
of the installation. 

1. Gas Supply —Provide piping and meters to supply 
without extreme pressure drop, 30 per cent more gas 
than it is expected to use and carry this pipe full size, 
with shut-off cack, to within a foot of the burner before 
reducing to fit the burner connection. 

2. Burner Pipe.-—Avoid long burner pipes, from fan 
to nozzle-- 16 ft. is all we like to allow. 

Also avoid sharp bends in burner pipe. Use 45 deg. 
bends where necessary but use straight run if in any 
way possible. 

3. Burner Nozzle-——See that the angle of the nozzle 
is such that the flame is midway between the crucible 
and the furnace wall. If it strikes the crucible imme- 
diately it will quickly burn out the crucible and lengthen 
the time to melt. If it impinges or scrubs along the fur- 
nace wall near the nozzle it will cause the nozzle to 
burn away in a few heats. See that the end of the 
nozzle is kept back of the inner face of the lining about 
three-quarters of an inch and that it is covered or mud- 
ded in with the best high temperature cement that can 
be obtained. We have found Johns-Manville No. 31 
or No. 33 cement to be very satisfactery for this 
purpose. 

4. Electrical Connections.—Make sure the character- 


istics of the motor correspond with those of the current’ 


supplied. Also discourage connection to such circuits 
as are subject to frequent and unexpected breakdowns, 
severe voltage fluctuations or are used as signal systems 
by flashing off and on. Urgent service calls are liable 
to come in if these are neglected. 

5. Motor Troubles——Use only ball-bearing motors in 
a foundry. See that they are covered to protect from 
heat and as much dirt as possible. Next to nozzles (im- 
properly taken care of) we have found that motors 
cause the most trouble. 

6. Ventilation —If the furnace room is small or has a 
low ceiling, or yellow brass is to be melted, insist on the 
installation of a hood with a strong natural or artificial 
draft connection. This is necessary to remove fumes, 
heat and the products of combustion which will, at times, 
contain a slight percentage of CO. We have found it 
preferable to have either a very large stationary hood 
or a small round one, with a slip joint in the vertical 
flue connection, so that it may be lowered over the fur- 
nace during the latter or smoky part of the run and 
raised out of the way during the charging and drawing 
of the crucible. 


SERVICE 


After the completion of the installation, there should 
be maintained a system of regular, periodic inspection. 
For the first few months, this should be done at least 
monthly. Later, the inspections can be made every two 
months. 

We have found that after the first few days of operat- 
ing, a variety of troubles, both serious and unimportant, 
are likely to arise which can be very easily remedied at 
the time but, if left to the foundryman or his furnace 
tender for solution, will cause discouragement and very 
likely the abandonment of gas fuel. 

In addition to inspection, maintain a sort of emer- 


gency service and let the foundryman know that he can 
call for help and get it within an hour or two. For this 
service keep on hand a reserve supply of complete burn- 
ers, nozzles and also if possible, spare parts such as 
motor, fan blade and commutator brushes if the elec- 
trical current is D. C. 


CONVERSIONS 


I have thus far, purposely kept away from the subject 
of converting coal or coke furnaces to gas; a practice 
which I also follow when talking to foundrymen. Fur- 
naces can be converted and be made to work quite as 
satisfactorily as a new furnace but it requires a lot more 
work and time and is liable to be a mechanical make- 
shift. Moreover, the total cost in time and money will 
closely approximate that of a new furnace. 

The principal difficulty in making a conversion is in 
arranging for a suitable cover lifting device. This is a 
very important part of the installation and any of the 
devices now on the market require drilling of the shell 
and the removal of at least part of the firebrick lining. 
We have evolved a design which eliminates this work 
and allows the cover-lifting device to be attached at any 
point on any circular furnace without drilling or tapping. 

The other points to keep in mind particularly, are that 
the space around the crucible be no more than is neces- 
sary for tongs; that the distance from the top of the 
crucible to the cover be approximately one inch; and 
that the refractory lining be of the best possible quality. 


GENERAL OPERATION 


As a general basis, we figure on obtaining a heat an 
hour. Where production is the main factor, this can 
be speeded up by using a larger burner. In the average 
foundry, this will prove more than ample. In all cases, 
urge the management to readjust their routine so that 
the molds wait for the metal and not the reverse. 

lor charging metal, insist that the lower part of a cru- 
cible, with the bottom removed, be used as a charging 
hopper. This or some other form of preheating can 
easily effect a fuel saving of 15 to 20 per cent. 

When first starting up, adjust the burner so that a 
flame of about four inches develops above the cover. 
This will produce a reducing atmosphere in the furnace, 
but, under most conditions, will not allow any appre- 
ciable amount of carbon monoxide to pass off in the flue 
products. 

In the majority of cases, run the burner at full con- 
sumption or not at all. Running at fractional capacity, 
is false economy and will increase the time, metal loss 
and gas consumption. 


OPERATING Cost 


This is a subject on which it is difficult to give definite 
information except for specific cases. In any particular 
foundry where the gas, metal, kind of castings and gen- 
eral foundry practice are known, a fairly accurate esti- 
mate of the fuel cost can be made. Based on our prac- 
tice with single chamber crucible furnaces, on 600 B.t.u 
gas, without recuperation or preheating (except that of 
the metal in a charging hopper) we have a lot of con- 
sumption data of which the following typical cases ‘may 
be of interest or a guide to someone who has a similar 
one to approach: 

(Continued on page 429) 
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’ There Will Be Oil—for Certain Users 


There seems some dispute as to how long domestic 
* oil supplies are destined to hold out. 
Government authorities and other prophets have es- 





ATTENDANCE AT 1920 CONVENTION OF AMERICAN sayed to set a probable limit. The period of thirty years 

GAS ASSOCIATION BY FAR SURPASSES ANY- : ' J ¢ 

THING Ix Gas Association History........ 417 as been drummed in our ears so constantly that some 

times even we are tempted to feel confidence in our 
A Periop or Prosrperiry Not Far IN THE Dis power to pierce with our mind’s eye the surface of the 

TANCE Is THE OPINION GATHERED FROM earth all over the world and say how much still remains 

VIEWPOINT OF COMPANY EXECUTIVES ASSEM- there. 

— New York—By Watter A. Fatr- , Oil interests believe there will always be oil. Failing 
ere en ee Se ARMED EN ENR GORE TORS ilies in scientific data to support their view, they fall back 
2 Deoese Siamese Bsc. Bamncne <6 San. Teas upon the probability—as they surmise it—of the mind 

Utirity Companies ARE Just Likr OTHER workings of the Almighty. 

ConcerNs AnD Cannot Do BUSINESS AT A But all prophets are as one in holding out a dismal 

RAE Skunk ptnee Kaeaees cabewee neeye pre !21  =micture as to whether there wil be oil even for a vear 

F for the gas companies. 


Ninety Per CENT oF Non Ferrous ALLoys MEL’ 


ING Bustness RicutruLty BeLtoncs To Gas = alice ‘ aed 
Cuetiete oo ck. cccnn gg, Telates exclusively to those who can and will pay for 1 


The oil man’s optimism as to there always being oil 


The gas man has under stress manifested his willi: 


ee oo... 427 ness, but as to the can, his ability is not well established 
The oil man’s attitude towards the gas-oil market has 
- Neep FOR GREATER STRESS ON THE CHEMICAL its humorous aspects, 
, PHases Empnuasizep spy By-Propuctr Possi He is becoming convinced, apparently, that the gas 
BILITIFS THAT ARE BecoMING MANIFEST.... 431 industry as a customer is no longer desired. But he 
NEWS OF THE GAs INDUSTRY............... 135 isn’t quite sure of it yet. Hence he straddles. 
He makes us feel in one breath that the happiest mo 
EXHIBITION OF THE A. G. A. CONVENTION ONE o1 ment in his life would be that in which he could be rid 
THE OUTSTANDING FEATURES ........ 43@ of this old-time standby whose demands have now be 
come a nuisance. In the next he tells us we can stil] 
have oil if the gas range user will but pay the bill. 
If we were thinking of the oil man’s interest we should 
» hope the gas range user will. Thinking first of our own, 
eee aarmemumemncaemmcememranmmmmmmammmammnmmnnnnn We Should hope that, beyond a certain point, he will not. 
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A good, usable and economical city gas supply can 
be maintained without the use of oil as a raw material. 
Under existing conditions as to oil supply and the 
unenthusiastic future held out, we should aim at that 


desideratum. Oil has progressed to a_blue-blooded 
plane that is beyond the gas industry’s middle-class 
pocketbook’s ability to reach. 

We serve other businesses than that of the gas range 
users and cannot afford to confine our market to him 
and his kind. We must remain a competitive fuel to 
reap our full possibilities even if to do so oil must be- 
come an unknown raw material in gas making. 





Youth and the Industry 


The gas industry would do well to take fully to heart 
what were almost the last words of George B. Cortelyou 
as president of the American Gas Association. 

At his banquet speech, he spoke of the industry’s re- 
sponsibility to youth—‘the young men and young women 
who are and who are to be in its employ.” 

To them it owes, according to his words, opportunity 
and rewards of ability and fidelity—honesty of manage- 
ment, integrity of purpose and inspiration of example. 

Because he is a man of vision, Mr. Cortelyou sees in 
its dedication to these ideals, more than a mere “saving 
its own skin,” more than mere justice to those young 


men and women entitled to benefit and will benefit 
thereby, but a duty and obligation to the welfare and 


preservation of the nation. 





The Gas of To-Morrow 

The gas industry, apparently, has conceded its defeat 
in the battle for oil. 

Not to-day, nor even in the near-by future, can a 
revolution in gas-making processes be accomplished. 

Coal gas plants, unfortunately, cannot be made to 
spring up by magic, nor without money, materials, trans- 
portation and labor. Standards cannot be changed 
about simply because it is sane and wise and economical 
that they should be. 

‘The aim is coal gas, with the whole or a part of the 
resultant coke utilized for blue water gas for mixture. 
There will be no enrichment either by gas oil or by- 
products from the coal-gas process. The B.t.u. content 
will vary, probably, with locality, and not exceed 500 
B.t.u. to the cubic foot of gas. 

All this is proof ample that the active minds of the 
gas industry are not dormant in the emergency; that 
the genius to adjust with existing conditions that has 
characterized the industry throughout its long history is 
not dead. 

It is a serious emergency. The change that must be 
made is vast. But the gas industry does not flinch at 
its magnitude. 

The quiet announcement of purpose that came from 
J. B. Klumpp at the American Gas Association conven- 
tion was perhaps the outstanding inspiration of a meet- 


ing filled with such. In its naked ruggédness the reso- 
lution revealed all the courage that has characterized 


the gas industry in this country since its establishment. 





A Distinct Influence on the Thought of the 
Gas Industry 

It would have been unfortunate for the gas industry 
had George B. Cortelyou never been dragged forth 
from the comparative obscurity of being merely the head 
of the country’s greatest gas company into the limelight 
as president for an unusually long period of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. 

Mr. Cortelyou’s big achievement in this latter office 
has been that of impressing his own ideals and his own 
broad vision of public service on the collective minds 
of the whole gas industry. 

It is perhaps well that his period of office has come 
to an end. We've been absorbing new inspiration and 
broader ideals at so rapid a rate that it is but meet that 
we should pause a while and digest what we've already 
gotten. 

Self-sacrifice and self-effacement are not new qual- 
ities to the gas man. But we were localized. Mr. Cor- 
telyou has nationalized us. 

The service he has rendered the industry is beyond 
calculation. His impress will remain strong in the mind 
workings of gas men perhaps for generations. For he 
has led us in many things to turn completely about face. 





A Period of Prosperity Not Far in the Distance 
Is the Opinion Gathered from Viewpoints 
of Company Executives Assembled 
in New York 


(Continued from page 420.) 


plants declaring that they are unable to purchase power 
from the electric companies. 

“Now if this is so, what is causing 
current for its most important work? Simply the fact 
that it is being used for house heating and other unim- 
portant work, and is practically being wasted. As a 
matter of fact the gas man ought to wear a pleased 
smile every time he hears of an electrical installation, 
for it means that eventually this consumer is going to 
turn to gas, either of his own free will or because he is 
forced to by the company supplying the current. 

“This condition is going to come sooner than is ex- 
pected, in my opinion. And the electric industry is go- 
ing to be responsible for it, too. In every bit of adver- 
tising and publicity that they secure they advocate the 
use of electricity for every need, no matter how trivial. 
How long can they continue to supply household wants 
when business is standing at their doors demanding 
more and more of their product. Good business judg- 
ment will answer that question and the reply is bound 
to he that the gas field need fear no determined opposi- 
tion from this industry. True enough, the gas man has 
been largely responsible for the invasion of the field that 
we have considered peculiarly our own. But this can 
he overcome. Of course, the gas man cannot afford to 
fall asleep and expect to be able to hold his business, 


this shortage of 
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but just a little effort will result in producing the busi- 
ness that we have every right to expect. 

“One of the big arguments that has been advanced in 
favor of electricity is the fact that during the past few 
years gas men because of rising costs have been forced 
to decline business that is rightfully theirs. This is true. 
And then there are those who say that electricity having 
gained this foothold will not be easily ousted. ‘They base 
this assertion on the fact that electricity can be sold so 
much cheaper than gas. The question of price does not 
enter into it. When coal went to $20 a ton, as it has 
done in many parts of the country, and mighty hard to 
secure even at that price, everybody turned naturally to 
gas. People who formerly had been content to use old- 
fashioned coal ranges and kerosene lamps piped their 
houses for gas. 


GAS THE CHEAPEST FUEL Despite RistnGc Costs 


‘‘Now even with the price of gas advancing, andshould 
coal prices take a sudden drop, gas would still be the 
cheapest fuel that could be found. I don’t care if they 
cut the price of electric juice in half, they wil! never be 
able fo compete with gas, particularly for domestic uses. 
Why the very variation in temperatures which electric 
men are willing to admit result from the use of elec- 
tricity defeats the end of that commodity right at the 
start.” 

The writer in discussing this phase of the question 
with another gas man learned of a remarkable incident. 
In a certain large school, which teaches domestic science, 
there have been installed a series of ovens which are 
heated by both gas and electricity. That is, there are 
gas ovens and electric ovens. The pupils are taught, not 
to use the electric appliances, but the gas appliances! 
This despite the fact that the school must pay its gas 
bill every month, while the electric current is supplied 
gratis. As long as this continues the gas industry seems 
safe from the invasion of the electric man. But it will 
not do to fall asleep on the job. 

There are hundreds of other interesting and important 
matters all having to do with the gas field that came up 
during the course of the convention, but time and space 
will not allow for their publication here. Put they were 
sufficient to show that if the accusation that the gas man 
was not alert to his business was true in days of yore, it 
most certainly is not true of the present generation of 
executive and operating heads. 

To sum up this brief review of opinion, the writer 
feels safe in saying that gas men as a whole are facing 
the future with a great deal of confidence. Those who 
view with alarm the passing of each day and the pre 
sentation of new and difficult problems are going to find 
those problems hard to solve, but those who tackle each 
day’s work with the thought that the gas industry is one 
of the finest, if not the finest industry in the world, will 

. find that the public which he serves is soon going to 

reflect his attitude of mind. The gas business of to-day 
is one of the most important to the health and happiness 
of a large part of the world’s populace. The 
more and more are getting to believe this. 


gas men 





Careful Belt Computations 
There was a time when we didn’t have to be so care- 
ful with our dollars so far as belting was concerned. 
Leather costs so much now, though, that we cannot eco- 
nomically use the old rule of thumb that would fit “any” 
s case. In old days we figured for a belt that would trans- 








mit the load, no matter what the size of the pulleys, dis 
tance between shafts, speed of belt, or anything of that 
sort. Times have changed. Let’s see what must be done 
now in order to be up to date. 

The old rule for single leather belts was this: “Mul 
tiply the horsepower to be transmitted by 800 and divide 
by the speed of the belt in feet per minute.”” The answer 
gave the width of a single belt in inches. It was a good 
“safe” answer. 

It gives a helt, however, that is “too safe” for our 
modern pocketbook under certain conditions. For ex 
ample, let us suppose that there is a very little difference 
in pulley sizes and that the smallest pulley is not smaller 
than 16 in. in diameter. Let us suppose, also, that the 
speed of the belt is not greater than 3,000 ft. per minute, 
that the shaft centers are at least 10 ft. apart, that the 
belt is horizontal or does not incline or slant more than 
£5 deg. with the horizontal, that the drive is not of a 
jerky nature and that the bottom side is the pulling 
side. In such a drive, you see, conditions are almosi 
“ideal” and a narrower belt can be used to good advan 
tage without impairing the efficiency or safety of the 
drive. Under these conditions (as enumerated in this 
paragraph) the rule becomes, “Multiply the horsepower 
to be transmitted by 476 and divide by the speed of the 
belt in feet per minute.” The answer gives the width 
of a single leather belt in inches. If it is a double belt 

instead of a single, multiply by 0.625. If it is a triple 
belt instead of a single, multiply by 0.5. In other words, 
a double belt need be only five-eighths as wide as a 
single belt, and a triple only one-half as wide as a single 
belt. 

Take another case, now, where conditions aren't 
quite so ideal, but where they are definitely known. Let 
us suppose that the small pulley in the drive is at least 
one foot and the large pulley no larger than three feet 
in diameter. The speed must not be greater than 4,000 
ft. per minute. The belt must be horizontal or incline 
not more than 60 deg. with the horizontal. The bottom 
side must be the pulling side. The belt should not be 
subiected to jerks, and the shaft centers should not be 
closer than eight feet. Under conditions enumerated in 
this paragraph, then, the width of a single leather belt 
is found as follows: ‘Multiply the horsepower to be 
transmitted by 572 and divide by the speed of the belt 
in feet per minute.” And again, as explained above, : 
double belt need be only five-eighths as wide as a single 
belt, and a triple belt only one-half as wide as a single 
belt to transmit the same power. 

(Copyright, 1920, by W. F. Schaphorst.) 





Ninety Per Cent of Non-Ferrous Alloys Melting 
Business Rightfully Belongs to Gas Company 
(Continued from page 426.) 


J. Foundry operating four gas furnaces, No. 35 and 
No. 45 crucibles, on medium-weight castings of vel- 
low brass and some high copper compositions— 
quantity production. 

Average of 11 heats (one furnace. one dav) on 
yellow brass. 


NERO ath SN ac IE ri sacs na 40 min. 
Seat endl Kae Palpavats 4 Suhel alin 105 Ib. 
ES RCS es ene een Tees 327 cu. ft. 
Re NE Ss, wii. vncves dkandin 311 cu. ft. 


Average of 25 heats (one furnace, four days) on 
composition. 
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Bn ivacdir bake cOCen nese pores 65 min. %. Foundry melting silver for ingots and shot metals. 
SD Foes ca eeusaciviwten 135 Ib. Present capacity per day—1 furnace 20,000 oz. 
SN a bien bee ite wk deed eens 566 cu. ft. Previous capacity per day—4 coal 
Ce NE Be Ts dae scene dive. cen 420 cu. ft. DN cetuncuttsnaakecneay 18,000 oz. 
ee A Go SSSA se FAAS No. 35 
As high as 40 heats are obtained from crucibles on Average metal melied per heat... .. 1,050 oz. 
yellow brass. Average time of heat............. 25 min. ? 
With composition metals, the average life of cru- Average gas per 1,000 ounces..... 196 cu. ft. 
cibles at this foundry is 22 heats. Aaa GED Wa 5 oGs cece eran’ 55 heats 
SALES DATA SHEET 
3RASS FURNACE. ee Eee erry 
eee reer gg ree Cero r rT re i 
Pee Ge UE kav bcd Saxeeae’ 
Gas Company supplying.......... 0 eer rere wa 
ef eee a 2 fpr ye seers 
Present estimated gas consumption per hour ...........0.....0.-0000. 
D.C. 110 volts 
Electric power or or If A. C., single, two or three phase. ; 
A.C. 220 volts i 
PRESENT EQUIPMENT. i 
RE Oe, CROs xs trdete ie ncdees bows ees ee eee ee ; 
SE eer ee ee ee eee ee ee ree 
eg Se Rs er rer Pere See creer 
NS es cad gs ore eet aki dedeeraeRE TREO w SE OR. 
Hioads Gr GUner VERIAtIe GROSS «56k 8 ks kk Se eee cect cebascecbewes 
Maximum heats required per day... ...........0.202e000. per furnace 
Average heats required per day..... .........0 see cee eens per furnace 
Sg Se ee ae Pouring temperature............ 
EEE EE, STEER Ee pCre ed cE ea She ee ee oe : 
ee rer eee ee ee re ' 
a. i hag cubes sca be tre aeheuie habe ee : 
: eS I ng kee a ccd sce een deed sursche dhe water 
i soa bitw ei Dds Ras SRO Reese EEA ew Ree 
: ProposeD ELOQUIPMENT. 
: ETP ONE EET ETT PETE T Ce TT ETO Te Tee ee 4 
' er Ee OE Oe I ios sao & oe ek ROE eeRR HORS ReR EER Aws 
: AppDITIONAL DATA FOR CONVERTING TO Gas FUEL 
: Outside dia. of shell......... in. Inside dia. of firebrick........... in. 
i Depth of furnace chamber......... in. 
i Height of crucible rest (if any)......... in. 
Size and location of any holes at present in shell of furnace............ 
Make rough plan sketch on other side, showing furnace outline and near : 
i est walls or other structures. : { 
~ 
Average monthly consumption per furnace over a The foregoing figures do not approach the results 


period of 14 months was 59,000 cu. ft. 
2. Foundry producing ornamental bronze castings 
small output—4 heats per day. 


which are obtainable through refinement of furnace de- 


sign whereby the enormous flue losses can be largely 


Tiane Cas Metal Ges Per saved. It remains to be seen, however, just how far 

No. of Heat Min. Cu.Ft. Lbs. 100 Lbs. such refinements can be carried and whether they do not 
- eerere 64 550 130 $23 secure increased efficiency at the expense of ultimate 
2nd ...... 50 500 120 416 economy and production over an extended period. In 

re nea on pe nod aes the meantime based on the above practice, we find it 
Average monthly gas consumption per furnace comparatively easy to secure the foundry business in our 


62,000 cu. ft. territory. 
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Need for Greater Stress on the Chemical Phases 
Emphasized by By-Product Possibilities 
that Are Becoming Manifest 


George B. Cortelyou Outlines Constructive Work Done by American Gas Association and 
Makes Recommendations for Its Future Consideration 


From Oct. 1, 1918, to Sept. 30, 
1919, there were 265 rate increases 
granted to companies in_ the 
United States, while during the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1920, there were 422 
increases granted. From July 1, 
1917, to Sept. 15, 1920, a period of 
38% months, 689 companies received 
1,288 increases, and of late more 
substantial increases have been al- 
lowed than formerly, declared 
George B. Cortelyou in his presiden- 
tial address at the American Gas As- 
sociation convention. 

During the year the tendency has 
been not only to eliminate the candle- 
power standard in the comparatively 
few places where it is still in force, 
in -favor of the heat unit standard, 
but to reduce the number of heat 
units required; experience having 
long since proved that it is to the in- 
terest of neither company nor public 
to maintain any standard at a level 
that involves the wasteful! use of ma- 
terials on the one hand and confers 
no benefit in service to the consumer 
on the other. 

In the serious strain put upon us 
by increased costs of labor and ma- 
terials, by the steadily mounting bur- 
den of taxation, and by the disturbed 
condition of our transportation and 
other facilities, the Emergency Com- 
mittee of the Association, of which 
Philip H. Gadsden is chairman, is 
rendering a service of great and per- 
manent value, not only to the indus- 
try but to the whole country. Pub- 
lic relations have taken on a healthier 
tone and public opinion, that greatest 
of assets, is becoming more and more 
discriminating and f 


gas 


favorable, as a 
result of open discussion and syste- 
matic enlightenment. I bespeak for 
the work of the committee the same 
fine spirit of co-operation that has 
characterized your attitude toward 
other features of our association’s 
activities. 


WorK AND Co-OPERATION 
And in that expression I have 


touched again upon the great needs 
of the moment—work and co-opera- 


tion. They are indispensable ele- 
ments in all true progress. Peace, 
prosperity and happiness follow in 
their train, for nations as for indi- 
viduals. The advancement of the in- 
dustry, however, depends not upon 
the work of any individual or group 
of individuals, but upon the combined 
effort of all, just as each company 
reaches its highest efficiency not 
through undue emphasis of any one 
department but by the united en- 
deavor of all departments. 

During the year the National Com- 
mittee on Gas and Electric Service, 
under the chairmanship of John W. 
Lieb, has continued its effective 
work. It has been, as heretofore, an 
agency of communication with gov- 
ernmental bodies, with which it is in 
close contact, and its purpose has 
been to secure ‘helpful co-operation 
with a view to serving not only the 
industries concerned but the public, 
which is the ultimate beneficiary. 

Relations with our affiliated asso- 
ciations have been, we believe, mutu- 
ally advantageous. These associa- 
tions contribute in substantial meas- 
ure to our membership and are more 
and more availing themselves of our 
facilities, and we of theirs. They 
strengthen the ties that should bind 
us together in close fellowship. Our 
association, now genuinely national 
in scope, can be an increasingly help 
ful influence in this field. 


IN MANUFACTURI 
UTILIZATION 


» 
PROGRESS 


AND 


A closer co-operation has also been 
brought about with national associa- 
tions representing other industries 
and with governmental agencies hav- 
ing to do with matters in which we 
are interested. 

On a previous occasion I referred 
to the gas trade journals and indi- 
cated the association’s desire not only 
to co-operate with them, but to do 
everything possible to strengthen 
their position as mediums for the dis- 
semination of timely information. I 
am glad to report that they have re- 
ciprocated that feeling and that the 


relations that exist are creditable 
alike to them and to us. Many of the 
papers prepared for this convention 
have already been furnished to them, 
and we thereby secure their helpful 
comment and criticism, as a contri- 
bution to the general discussion. 

The exhibitions that are such im- 
portant features of these annual 
meetings represent the progress of 
manufacture and of utilization 
through which our chief product i: 
used. In them we see, from year to 
year, not only those appliances and 
devices which have become standard 
in their respective lines, but new 
products of skill and invention, of 
test and research. The exhibition of 
this year is most representative ; it is 
highly creditable to the exhibitors, 
and the hearty co-operation of the 
manufacturers is, I am sure, appre 
ciated by all our members. 

Under the direction of the execu 
tive board the association has al- 
ready, in substantial measure, real 
ized the hopes of its founders. It 
stands to-day a great national organ- 
ization, representative in character 
and influence, strong financially, 
growing rapidly in membership, and 
respected by all official bodies with 
which it comes in contact. And this 
has come about through your interest 
and your co-operation, 

In previous addresses during the 
two and a half years that I have held 
the position with which you so sig- 
nally honored me, I have spoken of 
the gas industry from many points 
of view—its history and its leaders ; 
its needs as they presented them 
selves to me from time to time: its 
internal problems and those growing 
out of its relations with its millions 
of customers. I have tried to voice, 
too, what I believed to be your appeal 
for a broader democracy and for a 
greater unity of aim and effort. 7 
speak to-day a final word which, 
while it may appear to be, at least in 
part, largely in emphasis of what I 
have already said on these other oc- 
casions, is yet, I am convinced, de- 
manded by the situation in which the 
industry now finds itself. 
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RELIEVING THE INDUSTRY OF FUTURE 
AVOIDABLE EXPENSES” 


The materials required in the man- 
ufacture of gas—coal, oil and others 
of lesser importance—by reason of 
scarcity and other causes, have in- 
creased in cost by such large per- 
centages as to call for prompt and 
thorough search for ways and means 
not only to meet them, in the first in- 
stance, but later to point the way to 
such modificaions or radical changes 
in our methods as will relieve us from 
future avoidable expense. Serious 
emergencies have occurred in the in- 
dustry’s past and have been met suc- 
cessfully. With a long experience 
to draw upon and with all the im- 
proved facilities we now have for 
experiment and research, there is no 
reason to doubt that we shall find ul- 
timately a way out. Wherever weak- 
ness is indicated we must strengthen 
our position, as for example, in the 
line of our equipment for chemical 
and physical research. 

The long period of these steadily 
rising costs without corresponding 
rise in income, which has so seriously 
handicapped our utility, impels us to 
a new consideration of means of ef- 
fecting further economies and im- 
provements in manufacture, distri- 
bution, and utilization, and especially 
in the technical processes involved in 
the extraction of by-products. To 
do this, however, we must draw more 
extensively upon the resources of 
chemistry than we have done hither- 
to. Our industry furnishes the ma- 
terials for a great diversity of chem- 
ical products used in the manufac- 
ture of innumerable articles indis- 
pensable to civilized life, for some of 
which it is the principal if not the 
only source of supply. It becomes 
then a matter of prime importance 
that we give renewed and intensive 
study to the development of a more 
exact knowledge of the chemistry of 
our business and as soon as and in 
such manner as may be practicable 
provide means for further investiga- 
tion and research, to the end that we 
may not only realize the fullest re- 
turns from the operation of our 
plants but confer a great public ben- 
efit as well. 


As To REGULATION 


Many subjects crowd upon one’s 
attention on an occasion of this kind. 
The interest in all phases of our busi- 
ness is so marked and the opportuni- 
ties for vital contributions to its wel- 
fare so manifest, that one is loath to 


omit reference to any that may fur- 
nish a topic for conference or discus- 
sion. Standards of quality; rates 
and methods of charging for prod- 
uct and for service; the equipment 
and development of our selling 
forces; the adequacy and uniformity 
of our accounting systems; the sta- 
bilizing of our credit; the improve- 
ment of our public relations, to which 
we are now giving the attention they 
have long demanded—these also 
stand out as among the more insis- 
tent of the problems to which we 
must continue to give the closest 
study, for upon their wise solution 
depend the industry’s stability and 
progress, and the position our secur- 
ities shall hold in the eyes of the in- 
vestor and in the markets of the 
world. 

I do not undertake to discuss even 
these subjects at length, for they are 
presented in great detail in papers al- 
ready before you or are to be ex- 
haustively treated in addresses or re 
ports during the sessions of the con- 
vention. Indeed in an address of this 
kind I am precluded from doing so 
by limitations of time and by the con- 
viction that the sections and com- 
mittees are dealing directly with them 
and which are carrying on research 
and investigation in behalf of the en- 
tire industry, should properly be 
given the opportunity to set before 
you the results of their work, with 
such conclusions or recommendations 
as they may consider justified. 


To insure increasingly efficient 
service upon the part of all public, 
utilities, there must, however, be in- 
voked much more than these internal 
influences, these domestic considera- 
tions that I have urged. There must, 
also come relief from burdensome 
demands made upon us by the rigid- 
ity of statutory enactments, necessi- 
tating recourse to long and expensive 
litigation, and by excessive regula 
tive or bureaucratic exactions. Ad- 
mirable as may be the purpose under- 
lying it and sound as some of its 
principles may be regulatory legisla- 
tion should be simplified. As it now 
exists in many jurisdictions, how- 
ever fairly it may be administered, 
certain of its features are a constant 
drain upon the time and energies of 
executives and others, serving no 
useful purpose and impairing instead 
of enhancing their usefulness to their 
companies and to the public. And 
speaking in a still broader sense, gov- 
ernment in general has become too 
complex. It would appear at times 
to realize the misguided views of 
those who preach that law in itself is 


government, and that the greater the 
restrictions put upon the individual 
the better citizen he will be, the more 
advanced the civilization in which he 
lives. The agencies of control and 
regulation of business have been mul- 
tiplied until they often operate not as 
a protection to the public but as an 
obstacle to progress and a bar to effi- 
cient and economical management. 
They should be cleared of a lot of 
theoretical expedients and paternalis- 
tic tendencies whose net result is in- 
creased cost of operation and conse- 
quent increased cost to the consumer. 


No SPECIAL Favor ASKED 


The gas industry ‘asks only for 
fair treatment in these respects, as in 
all others. It asks for relief from the 
injustice of these unnecessary delays 
in legal procedure and in regulation, 
which not infrequently result in great 
financial loss and at times in impaired 
service or worse. It asks that the 
rules and practice of regulation be 
simplified, so that without weakening 
its effectiveness, it shall recognizes 
our just claims upon a larger share 
of the time and thought and labor of 
our executives, for the daily conduct 
of our business, than is possible un- 
der existing conditions. 


At the March conference of the 
association last year I appealed for 
renewed energy and enterprise. I 
repeat that appeal to-day; for the 
pioneer spirit in research; for engi- 
nering efficiency in plants and work- 
shops; for frankness and courtesy 
and progressiveness in commercial 
departments; for co-operation with 
manufacturers of our appliances and 
those who furnish our supplies; for a 
publicity that will properly represent 
us before the public ; and, finally, for 
such relations with our employees as 
will recognize the new industrial or- 
der in which a chief feature will be 
the conservation of the human ele- 
ment. That is the spirit of our asso- 
ciation. That is the spirit it must 
foster, the spirit it must voice, the 
spirit of progress, constant unhalt- 
ing. Membership, resources, influ- 
ence—strengthen them by concerted 
effort and individual devotion. By 
the thoroughness of its investiga- 
tions, the completeness of its studies, 
the accuracy and fairness of its pub- 
licity, make it always authoritative 
as the industry’s spokesman. 


Feeling this strongly, is it strange 
that those of us who have had to do 
with the executive management of 
the American Gas Association since 
its organization have a more than 
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academic interest in its welfare? We 
have tried to lay broad and firm 
foundations Your 
patience, your counsel, your support, 
have made possible whatever is cred- 
itable in the record. 


for the future. 


That record we 
shall shortly hand on to our succes- 
sors. With it will go the assurance 
of our hearty good will and best 
wishes and of our cordial support. 
Much has happened in the world 
in the recent past calculated to en- 
courage the pessimist, and he has not 
hesitated to avail himself of the op- 
portunities offered by the war and its 


aftermath. But the world moves on, 


and in this mighty epoch there will 
be repeated the experience of the 
ages, that has shown him to be the 


most unsafe of guides. American 


institutions, American business, will 
never be permanently responsive to 
his teachings. They will emerge from 
the strife and the stress of the mo- 
ment in greater stability, greater 
virility, greater usefulness. As busi- 
ness men we have had our time of 
trial and have come through, not un- 
scathed but unafraid. And to-day we 
face the future, confident that it 
holds for us an honorable place as 
contributors to our country’s welfare 
and prosperity. 

On this second anniversary we 
pledge anew our faith in the gas in- 
dustry. It bulks larger with each 
passing year, among those products 
of inventive genius and manufactur- 
ing efficiency that are essential to the 
health and comfort of great masses 
of the people. It is for us of this 
generation and those who follow us 
to perfect its methods and develop 
its latent possibilities, thereby not 
only enlarging its scope as one of the 
world’s greatest business enterprises 
but widening its field as an instru- 
ment of public service. 

And the American 
tion will lead the way. 


Gas Associa- 


GeorGE S. HAWLEY, manager and 
attorney of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, has been appointed vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Bridgeport Gas Light Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. No successor to 
Mr. Hawley as manager of the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association has been 
chosen yet, and, according to Presi- 
dent C. F. Bilton, there does not seem 
to be any prospect of one being se- 
lected for a fortnight or month. 


New President of American Gas Associa- 
tion a Utilities Man in the Broad- 
est Sense of the Word 


Experience Encompasses Eighteen Years and Includes Both 
Gas and Electric Fields 


Charles A. Munroe was born in 
Middlebury, Vt., Feb. 9, 1875. Most 
of his early life was spent in his na- 
tive town, where he was graduated 
from Middlebury College in 1896, 





eral manager of the Economy Light 
& Power Company, with headquar- 
ters at Joliet, Ill. 

In 1910 Mr. Munroe was engaged 
in the purchase of a number of gas 





CHARLES A. MUNROE 


with the degree of A.B. He then 
entered the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School at Chicago, and was 
admitted to the bar of the State of 
Illinois in 1897. 

Mr. Munroe’s first connection with 
the public utility business was in 
1902, when he became interested in 
water powers in the Desplaines 
River. In 1906 he was made gen- 


and electric properties for the IlIli- 
nois Valley Gas & Electric Company, 
of which company he became first 
vice-president. This company, to- 
gether with the Economy Light & 
Power Company and the North 
Shore Electric Company, was formed 
into the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois and Mr. Munroe 
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became a vice-president of the new President of Bartlett-Hayward Virginia Railway & Power 


company. 

He was elected vice-president of 
the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany in Jan., 1919. At present he 
is vice-president of the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company and of the 
Public Service Company ot North- 
ern Illinois. 

Mr. Munroe has been prominent 
in the work of the American Gas 
Association from the first and dur- 
ing the past year has been chairman 
of the commercial section of the as- 
sociation. 

He married Rhea Logan, daughter 
of Frank G. Logan of Chicago, in 
1907. They have three children and 
live at 1234 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago. 


Gas Company Opens New 
Office 


Van Nuys, Cal., is now headquar- 
ters for all of the operations of the 
Southern California Gas Company 
in the San Fernando Valley. The 
offices of the company have been 
opened in the Smith & Blakeslee 
Block, on West Sylvan Street, and 
will be in charge of E. Boose, district 
manager of the San Fernando Val- 
ley division. 

The territory served by the com 
pany in the valley includes Van 
Nuys, San Fernando, Burbank, 
Newhall and Lankershim, Cal. 

In addition to the offices, the com- 
pany will erect a warehouse on a lot 
near by, which will be used for stor- 
ing the pipe and supplies used in 
making extensions to the system. 

A full and complete line of gas 
appliances for use in homes will be 
carried for sale in the Van Nuys 
office. 

Van Nuys was selected by the 
company for its permanent valley 
headquarters, on account of its cen- 
tral location and its availability to 
the other communities served, and 
also by reason of the increasing vol- 
ume of business the company is se- 
curing there. 


$5,000,000 Stock Issue 

Announcement has been made 
by the railroad commission of the 
application of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric ompany, of San Francisco, 
Cal., for authority to issue $5,000,- 
000 of its preferred capital stock. 
The issue is asked for. the com- 
mission states, in order to secure 
funds with which to carry on an 
extensive program of hydroelectric 
power development. 


Company, New Vice Pres- 
ident of A. G. A. 

Howard Bruce, president, Bart- 
lett-Hayward Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland, and the newly elected 
vice-president of the American Gas 
Association, has been long associated 
with the gas industry, having first 
been employed by the East River 
Gas Company, New York, in 1897, 
where he filled various positions 
from cadet engineer to superinten- 
dent of plant. 

In 1902 he became eng'neer of con- 
struction of the Consolidated Gas 
Company, the Astoria Light Heat & 
Power Company, and other subsid- 





HOWARD BRUCE 


iaries of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, New York, and remained in 
this position until 1907. During his 
connection with the consolidated, as 
Wm. H. Bradley’s assistant, he was 
actively in charge, under Mr. Brad- 
ley, of the design and construction of 
the plant of the Astoria Light, Heat 
& Power Company. 

Mr. Bruce left the New York gas 
company in 1907 to become general 
manager of the then firm of Bart- 
lett-Hayward & Co. Later, upon 
the incorporation of the business, he 
became vice-president and manager 
of the Bartlett Hayward Company. 
In 1917 he was elected president and 
general manager of the Bartlett Hay- 
ward Company, which position he 
still holds. 

He is a director and member of the 
executive committee of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light & Power 
Company of Baltimore, director of 
the Hyattsville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, and a Class “C” director of 
fifth district Federal reserve bank. 


Company Must Pass Its 
1920 Dividend 


Inability of the Virginia Railway 
& Power Company, Richmond, Va., 
to sell any of its bonds during the 
last five years and the fact that the 
company has found it necessary to 
borrow $1,700,000 to make improve- 
ments in its service precludes the pos- 
sibility of the company’s paying any 
dividend to its stockholders this year, 
according to a statement issued by 
President Thomas S. Wheelwright, 
in connection with the eleventh an 
nual report of the company, just pub- 
lished. 

In discussing the financial condi 
tion of the company as shown by the 
report President Wheelwright says: 

“$921,158.94 is shown as the sur 
plus for the fiscal year, which, if 
available, might warrant the payment 
of a dividend of 6 per cent on the 
$7,999,400 of preferred stock out- 
standing, and of 3 per cent on the 
$11,950,000 common stock outstand- 
ing. 

“Tt must be remembered, however. 
that this company in common with all 
other public utilities, has been unable 
to sell any of its bonds during the 
past five years in order to provide 
money for improvements and exten 
sions to property—absolutely neces- 
sary in order to render service to the 
public. It has, therefore been neces- 
sary to use all of these earnings of 
the company and, in addition, it owes 
on short term notes the sum of $1,- 
700,000 borrowed to take care of 
these improvements and extensions 
necessary to maintain the service. 
Hence, stockholders have been de- 
nied any return on their investment 
for the past two years. 

“The working capital of the com- 
pany, amounting to approximately 
$450,000, is invested in Liberty bonds 
which, of course, are at all times 
available as collateral for temporary 
additional loans. 

“The interest-bearing obligations 
of the company outstanding as of 
June 30, 1920 (exclusive of the City 
Gas Company of Norfolk) total $26,- 
688,497. Stocks of the company in 
the hands of the public total $19,- 
949,900, making the total amount of 
securities outstanding $46,638,397, 
whereas the inventory and appraised 
value of the company’s property as 
of Jan. 1, 1920, made by Stone & 
Webster, Inc., is $59,746,670, and the 
historic value also made by these en- 
gineers show a total of $59,870,100 
(exclusive of the City Gas Company 
of Norfolk). 
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Ralph Elsman Buys Kings County Lighting Co. 


One of the Largest Gas Companies in the United States Passes Into Control of Individual— 
New Management Has Many Plans for Future Development 


Word of the purchase of the con- 
trol of the Kings County Lighting 
Company, Brooklyn, from the An- 
thony N. Brady estate, C. K. J. 
Billings and George O. Knapp, was 
made public on Friday of this week, 
by Ralph Elsman, who was recently 
Mr. 


securing control of the company an 


elected president. Elsman in 
nounced the adoption of a policy 
which was forecast in his previous 
work with this progressive organ 
ization. It is his intention, accord 
ing to the announcement to go among 
his consumers and secure not only 
their good will, but also their active 
interest by the sale of securities to 
them. In other words the popular 
ownership public utility has made its 
appearance in Greater New York. 

The announcement that Mr. tls 
man had purchased control of the 
company, was greeted with great in 
terest by gas men as a whole for th 
fight which Mr. Elsman has made 
during the several years of his man- 
agement has attracted countrywide 
attention. It was only a few weeks 
ago that he succeeded in gettinganey 
rate after having been in the courts 
for four years, and the institution of 
this rate, because of the method fol 
lowed was hailed a victory for the 
consumers he serves. 

“The sale of the company to me,” 
declared Mr. F!lsman, “means that 
so far as possthle we are going to 
become a company whose affairs will 
be directed by Brooklyn men and will 
be controlled by men whose interest 
is right in the territory served. 

“We intend to do such financing 
as is necessary right among our con- 
sumers and we are going to secure 
their interest so far as it is possible 
in the management of the company. 
We want their advice and help and 


we believe that if they have a finan- 
cial interest in the company it will 
serve to bring us closer together. 
Then, too, I believe that if there are 
going to be any rewards the people 
who are being served by our com 
pany are entitled to share in them. 
I believe it is going to be possible for 
us to have a company made up 100 
per cent of Brooklynites which will 
be numbered among the most effi 
cient in the United States, if not of 
the world.” 

The Kings County Lighting Con 
pany is one of the largest gas com 
panies in the United States and 
serves an important part of the pop 
ulation ef Greater New York. It 
has been frequently said of the ter 
ritory that is served by Mr. Elsman’s 
company that it is one of the finest 
in the country with possibilities of 
development that practically 
limitless. 

Mr. Elsman is a man of wide ex 
perience in both the gas and electric 
fields, although he is a young man. 
He has been connected with the 
Westchester Lighting Company, the 
Electric Bond & Share Company and 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 
While Mr. Elsman is an Eastern 
man, he spent nine vears on the Pa 
cific Coast in an important position 
with the Pacific Gas & Electric Com 
pany and returned to the East only 
because of the fact that he was re 


are 


quested to become connected with 
an important enterprise. 

Mr. Elsman became general man- 
ager of the Kings County Lighting 
Company about four vears ago and 
at once announced that he was going 
to take the people of his territory 
into his confidence. He has stead 
fastly followed this rule with the re 
sult that almost to a man the 
sumers served are in sympathy with 
the company. Mr. Elsman has be 


con 


come one of the best known business 
men in Greater New York. 

During the World War Mr. Els 
man did a great deal of work for the 
Government and he is also known 
for his civic interest in the affairs 
of Brooklyn. The gas industry will 
watch with keen interest the develop- 
ment of the Kings County Lighting 
Company under Mr. Elsman’s guid- 
ance. 


Rate Increases Granted to 689 
Companies in last Two 
Years 


In the last two years, 689 o fthe 
1,024 gas companies in the United 
States have been granted increases 
in rates. In reality there have beer 
1,288 increases, inasmuch as 
than one raise has been necessary 
for some companies in order to pre 
serve service. On the other hand 
there are 335 companies that have 
had no increase and still are strug 
gling along, payin 1920 prices for 
coal, oil and labor and _ not 
make ends meet. 


more 


able tO 


“The large number of recent rate 
increases in all sections of the coun 
try plainly shows the general trend 
of public opinion towards a square 
deal to public service companies,” 
says Philip H{. Gadsden, chairman 
of the Emergency Committee of the 
American Gas Association. ‘Lead 
ing business men in growing cities 
have been quick to realize that com 
munity development depends in large 
measure upon the growth and pros 
perity of the utilities, and the people 
have been rapid in learning that uti! 
ity companies are just like any pri 
vately owned enterprise—they can 
not render services unless they earn 
a fair profit such as enables them to 
live.” 
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Exhibition at the A. G. A. Convention One of 
the Outstanding Features 


Large Variety of Appliances and Equipment Shown 


One of the most attractive fea- 
tures of the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association held at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, 
this week was the exhibits. The 
roof garden of the hotel was used. 
Practically every variety of gas- 
burning appliance was shown, as 
well as a large variety of gas-plant 
equipment. Every gas man at- 
tending the meeting found many 
things of special interest to him in 
the exhibition that should go far 
to convince him that gas is to be- 
come more than ever the universal 
fuel. 


The following is a brief descrip- 
tion of the exhibits: 


John J. Griffin Co., 1515 Race 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., exhibited 
their device collecting service 
charge in prepayment meters, large 
capacity meters and spraying pump 
for meters, cut of latter shown. 

Their collecting service charge 
device is operated by two individ- 
uals—the man who collects for the 
gas company and the consumer 
who prepays for the gas consumed. 
The collector opens the meter in 
the usual way, and after emptying 
the cash box fits a socket-wrench 
key to an exposed square shaft end 
and, winding the key to the right 
as far as it will go, replaces the 
cash box. The gauge is set for the 
service charge. What the collector 
does, in effect, is to create a defi- 
nite length of screw motion be- 
tween the coin and the price wheel. 
This definite length of screw mo- 
tion must be taken up before the 
price wheel will move. 





Representatives in attendance 
were: M. N. Bailey, W. H. Thorpe 
and W. G. Gribbel. 


Barnett Foundry & Machine Co., 
Irvington, N. J., exhibited their 46- 
in. gas-heated Capitol ironing ma- 
chine and their 46-in. electrically 
heated Capitol ironing machine. 
This inoner is controlled by the 
foot—motor-driven. The pressure 
of the roll against the shoe can be 
regulated by the operator to vary 
from 150 lb. to 480 lb. The hands 
are free at all times to guide the 
material. 

Representatives in attendance 
were: G. Hanney, M. E. Winans, 
F. F. Woods and L. L. Lufburrow. 

The Pittsburgh Meter Co., [ast 
Pittsburgh, Pa., exhibited a work- 
ing model of the \\estinghouse 
all-metal positive gas meter—a me- 
ter for the measurement of artificial 
or natural gas in large or small vol- 
umes. Convenient glass-covered 
openings were provided in_ this 
working model to show clearly all 
parts of the meter. 

A similarly equipped working 
mode! of the Ironclad cast-iron dry 
gas meter was also shown. ‘The 
lronclad is the ideal meter for all 
classes of domestic service, small 
industrial plants, etc. 

Representatives in attendance 
were: A. G. Holmes, T. C. Clifford 


and C. R. Zeskey. 





American Gas Appliance Co., 


108 Lawrence Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., exhibited their steamless 
gas-fired cast-iron radiators and 
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GRIFFIN SPRAYING PUMP FOR METERS 





steel tank with 
Reynolds burner. 

The steel tank showed one meth- 
od of installing a Reynolds burner 
for the application of gas to inter- 
nal heating. The equipment ex- 
hibited, tank and burner, is the 
size most generally used by the 
nickel-plating industry for potash 
solutions. 

Representatives in attendance 
were: Daniel E. Byrne, Martin 
Wittner and James Malcolm. 


installation of 


National Stove Co., Lorain, 
Ohio, exhibited several styles of 
ranges equipped with the “Lo- 
rain” heat regulator. Representa- 
tives in attendance were: Thomas 
Roth, S. E. Little, B. E. Meacham, 
G. Tl. Brooks and B. M. Lippitt. 


B. Ryan & Co., 366 West Fif- 
teenth Street, New York, exhib- 
ited the new Jarvis Thermoflash. 

For the past year the manufac- 
turer has been trying out the many 
improvements embodied in this 
new apparatus. It works on a 
much finer variation than does the 
former model, and another out- 
standing feature is the fact that 
every part of the new Thermoflash 
is “get-at-able.” Anyone can take it 
apart and put it together without 
changing an adjustment in any way. 

The Thermoflash is made in an 
aluminum die casting and presents 
avery neat appearance. This ship- 
ping weight is but one-half of that 
of the old type, which fact greatly 
reduces the shipping cost. 

Gas men will find in the Jarvis 
Thermoflash the answer to the 
problem of putting over the “all- 
gas kitchen” idea. They state that 
with any make of small gas water 
heater and any size of boiler al- 
ready in the home the Jarvis 
Thermoflash will convert the same 
into an efficient and inexpensive 
automatic hot-water storage sys- 
tem. The Thermoflash requires no 
flame check in the burner to pre- 
vent backflash. The heating flame 
is full on or full off—no graduated 
heating flame to be blown back 
into the mixer. 

In attendance were: 


B. Ryan 
and J. M. Riley. 
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American Meter Co., 105 West Quick Meal Stove Co., St. Louis, ance were: Charles A. Hones, 


Fortieth Street, New York, exhib- 
ited their latest types consumers’ 
meters in A and B type, with note- 
worthy improvements; Maryland 
complaint meter, Tufts prepay- 
ment meter with supplementary 
attachment providing for service 
charge, calorimeter complete in 
cabinet, hourly cost meter, demon- 


stration meter, two-light three- 
diaphragm test meter, specific 


gravity apparatus, improved field 
type; sulphur test, new style; dif- 
ferential and _ siphon pressure 
gauges, service cleaner, drip pump, 
portable cubic foot standard, and, 
for natural gas, the ironcase meter 
in several types and an orifice me- 
ter for measuring large volumes. 
Representatives in attendance 
were: William D. Dickey, F. H. 
Oliphant. Fred McDonald, H. R. 
Cartwright, Jr., Morton McKean, 
M. I.. Torres and H. M. J. Lloyd. 


Union Stove Works, 70 Beek- 
man Street, New York, exhibited 
their line of Astor gas ranges and 
“cute” cookers. Representatives 
in attendance were: E. F. Hill, G. 
C. Pennell, A. F. Glaessner and 
W. J. Myer. 


Geo. M Clark & Co., 179 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III., ex- 
hibited their newly designed cabi- 
net ranges, one with oven 16% in. 
wide and another 18% in. wide, 
both with ovens 14 in. high and 
20 in. deep. All were equipped 
with the Lorain oven heat regu- 
lators. 

Representatives in attendance 
were: R. F. Clark, J. W. Peffly, 
C. A. Young, F. W. Humphreys, 
George Velto, E. J. Seely, J. C. 
Brown and C. T. Chisholm. 


The J. H. Grayson Mfg. Co., 
Athens, Ohio, exhibited _ their 
unique model Ray-Glo and new 
model Ray-Glo room heaters. Rep- 
sentatives in attendance: J. H. 
Grayson and Charles Harbison. 


Atlantic Tube Co., Providence, 
R. I., exhibited all kinds of 
stove, heater and lamp tubing in 
flexible steel, rubber or wire cen- 


gas 


ter, covered with glazed cotton, 
silk or silkaline; also speaking 


tubes, conversation tubes and gas- 
proof tubing in its various shapes 
and stvles. 


Mo., exhibited a gray porcelain en 
ameled cabinet range which 
was equipped with black porcelain 
top, grates and the “Lorain” oven 
heat regulator. Representatives in 
attendance were: J. R. Brower, R. 
L. Kahle and Arthur Stockstrom. 


gas 





b 


The Equitable Meter Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., exhibited their Nos. 0, 
1 and 3 “Emco” gas meters; also 
2x 2-in. balanced valve regulator, 
l-in. service regulator and Donald 
U gauges. This gauge is a sub- 
stantial, non-breakable gauge, with 
brass scale, easily adjusted to level 
of fluid, for water, oil or mercury. 
The tubes are non-breakable, there- 
by eliminating the trouble and ex- 
pense experienced with glass, and 
are held firmly in place with pack- 
ing glands and washers, insuring a 
tight joint, and are easil-- removed 
for cleaning. They are equipped 
with cocks so that they may be 
transported without danger of 
wasting the fluid. The top is 
cupped. facilitating the filling ot 
the tube with fluid. 

Representatives in attendance: 
©. F. Felix and L. H. Duncan. 


..Chas. A. Hones, Inc., Baldwin, 
N. Y., exhibited their “Buzzer” au- 
tomatic blast, gas soldering fur- 
naces, gas soft-metal furnaces, gas 
tinning baths and dipping baths for 
auto radiators, gas laboratory burn- 
ers, torches and gas burner 
Representatives in attend- 


sé 


gas 


groups. 





Charles J. Hones and W. R. Hones. 


Eastman Mfg. Co., Inc., Manito- 


woe, Wis., exhibited their “Kant- 
leke” gas hose and Jumbo rubber 
ends, safety first hose ends with 


metal gaskets, and Eastman metal- 


lic tubing. 
tendance, J. 


Representative in at- 
Peter Eastman. 


Acme Brass Works, letroit, 
Mich., exhibited their standard 
A. G. A. gas range cocks and hot 
plate cocks. Representative in at- 
tendance. ID. M. Hamilton. 


The National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., featured the ‘“Na- 


tional” butt-weld pipe, free from 
heavy mill scale or welding scale. 
This material was not only shown 
in its original form but with va- 
rious finishes employed in the man- 
ufacture of stoves, and the amount 
of scale removed was 
strated. In addition, 


demon- 
there were 


numerous other exhibits of inter- 
est to the gas industry. These in- 
cluded coils, specimens of coated 
pipe, threaded specimens and a 


pyramid of standard pipe, includ- 
ing all sizes from '% to 30 in., in- 
clusive. ©. D. charts and pictures 
of general interest and of an edu- 
cational character were also shown 

Representatives in attendance 
were: \WV. L. Schaeffer and John 
M. Denney. 
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The West Gas Improvement Co., 
150 Nassau Street, New York, ex- 
hibited a display of colored pic- 
tures and drawings of their Glover- 
\West continuously operating ver- 
ticle retort plants, the whole, and 
particularly the paintings of actual 
installations, being very artistic. 
Among the installations shown, 
which were chosen to represent 
the various types of coal and coke 
handling plants in connection with 
the retort house, were those of the 
first two installations at Montreal, 
the installation at Ottawa, two in- 
stallations at different gas works 
at Sydney, N. S. W., one of which 
produces 9,500,000 cu. ft. per day. 

The colored drawings showed 
the cross-sections through retort 
benches arranged in heating units 
of two and four retorts, and plants 
typical of present-day practice. 


The Ofeldt Gas-Fired Boiler Co., 
Inc., Nyack, N. Y., exhibited one 
Ofeldt automatic gas-fired steam 
boiler, standard model; one Ofeldt 
automatic low-type gas-fired boiler 
(Ofeldt special), one Ofeldt auto- 
matic water regulator and one 
Ofeldt automatic gas regulator. 

The Ofeldt gas-fired steam boiler 
consists of a central drum or stand- 
pipe 5 or more inches in diameter, 
of heavy boiler steel. The drum is 
capped with a heavy steel casting 
from which extend three arms 
which support the boiler in the 
boiler casing. The work of the 
center drum is to hold a reserve of 
water at the bottom, distribute 
water to the coils and hold a re- 
serve of steam at the top, in addi- 
tion to forming an important part 
in the construction of the boiler. 

The gas burner is of the circular 
cast-iron type, with radiating fin- 
gers having air spaces between. 
large burners are made in sections, 
each section being a complete burn- 
er in itself and having its own gas 
intake and mixing device. 

The individual tubes of the 
Ofeldt boiler are subjected to hy- 
drostatic pressure tests of 800 to 
1,000 lb. After assembly of the 
tubes on center drum the complete 
internal is tested to 500 Ib. The 
Ofeldt boiler is safe for any work- 
ing pressure up to 300 lb. with spe- 
cial trimmings. With standard 
trimmings they are suitable for 


pressures up to 150 Ib. 
Representatives 

were: E. 

Bryant. 


in attendance 
Ofeldt and M. V. 


G. 


Chambers Mfg. Co., Shelbyviile, 


Ind., exhibited their Nos. 9142, 
9742 and 9842 Chambers fireless 
gas ranges. In their booklet de- 


scribing these ranges they empha- 
size five points and distinctive fea- 
tures, as follows: Saving of fuel, 
saving of food, saving of time, con- 
venience and attention, and eff- 
ciency. The representatives in at- 
tendance were: Karl J. De Prez, 
George \W. Arnold and Charles W. 
Swift. 


Weir Stove Co., launton, Mass., 
exhibited their all-enameled No. 
18 citv complete gas range; I. R. 
©. cabinet, all enameled; M. R. O. 
cabinet, full enamel equipment 
and Japan finish, and 518K full 
enamel and Japan finish. In at- 
tendance were: M. E. Abbott, Q. 
1. Fowler and \W. K. Stafford. 


United Lead Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York, exhibited lead wool in 
rope form, four sections 4-in. cast- 
iron bell and spigot pipe calked 
with different materials, hand-cak- 
ing tools, tools used with auto- 
matic hammer, automatic hammer 
(Ingersoll-Rand—‘ Little David’’). 

Representative in attendance, 
Arthur M. Clarke. 


The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., 
Burlington, Vt., exhibited the 
Blodgett portable gas bake ovens 
and the Blodgett doughnut and 
cruller fryers. Representatives in 
attendance were: J. S. Patrick and 
R. L. Patrick. 

General Gas Light Co., 44 \Vest 
Broadway, New York, devoted 
one booth entirely to Radiantfires, 
in which was shown a complete 
up-to-date line and assortment of 
Fires and finishes. They also 
showed a novel demonstration of 
the nature and laws governing Ra- 
diant heat, and apparatus to test 
and prove the efficiency of Radiant 
heat. The second booth was given 
up entirely to gas lighting. 


The lighting committee of the 
\merican Gas Association ruled 
that any gas appliance concern 


manufacturing two distinctly dif- 
ferent lines of appliances was en- 
titled to two booths to exhibit two 
different appliances, and especially 
a booth separate for lighting. 
Therefore, this company had one 
extra special booth, which was de- 
voted entirely to lighting, and ex- 





hibited therein a complete line of 
commercial gas lighting fixtures. 


Representatives in attendance 
were: A. H. Humphrey, H. R. 
ifumohrey, H. E. Humphrey, G. A. 
ilumphrey, J. P. Conroy, W. F 


\Weadley, Ted Tremain, J. M. 
Coles, S. S. De Vett, E. A. Me- 
Carthy and A. K. Klein. 


Wm. M. Crane Co., 16-20 West 
Twenty-third Street, New York, 
exhibited their “Vulcan” smooth- 
top compact cabinet ranges. 
They have a closed top that be- 
comes hot that every inch is 
cooking surface, and can be kept 
hot with only one burner lighted. 


gas 


SO 


The smooth surfaces, absence of 
corners and closed top make it as 
easy to clean as to wipe the dust 
from a table. 

Top heated by three Star burners 
across the front. No back burners 
except one small junior burner for 
percolators and light work. All 
burners lighted by automatic light- 
er—no matches. 

Shelf, door panels, broiler pan, 
burner tray and legs are white en- 
amel. ‘The top is polished gray 
iron and the body has a baked black 
japan finish. Oven and broiler in- 
terior finished with baked alumi- 
num. 

Representatives in attendance 
were: W. M. Crane, G. H. Warner, 
T. J. Potter, G. Wiberley and A. W. 


Humm. 


Humphrey Co. Division, Kala- 


mazoo, Mich., exhibited the 
tlumphrey automatic gas water 


heaters, Humphrey multi-coil stor- 


age systems, Humphrey cottage 
automatic gas water heaters, 
Hlumphrey aluminum automatic 


gas water heaters, Humphrey in- 
stantaneous bath water heaters, 
Humphrey shower bath water heat- 
ers. 

Representatives in attendance 
were: H. S. Humphrey, F. A. 
Lemke, J. W. Kramb, C. B. Hin- 
don, L. E. Spear, J. T. Radcliffe, 
J. M. Brice and G. W. Davis 


General Gas Appliance Co., 103 
Park Avenue, New York, exhibited 
a large variety of their “Triplex” 
gas ranges. a “Triplex” cooker and 
a new-style bake oven. Represent- 
atives in attendance were: Charles 
B. Elmer, W. F. Downs, J. A. 
Sackett and R. P. Davies. 
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The Western Gas Construction 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., exhibited 
their model H reversing valve for 
water gas apparatus, a slide valve 
for reversing the direction of flow 
of gas in purifiers, type R gate 
valve, and illustrations of plant. 

Regarding this valve, a duplex 
purifier equipped with two such 
valves can be operated with the 
gas going into the space between 
the two layers of trays and re- 
moved from the extreme bottom 
and top of the box; or the gas can 
be admitted at the extreme top and 


The Eclipse Gas Stove Co. Div., 
Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, IIl., 
exhibited the Eclipse “Black and 
\V hite” 
Eclipse 


range, equipped with the 


automatic oven control; 
also the “Eclipse” fire, a small light 
portable heater easily carried from 
room to room and connected by 
hose to gas supply. It has four 
radiants and heats by radiant heat. 

In attendance were: George I. 
Roper, M. P. Roper, William Pow- 
Ht. C. Kline, H. C. Aikin, C. J. 
Breen and \W. E. Derment. 


crs, 








bottom of the box and taken out 
from the space between the two 
layers; or the gas can be sent to 
the bottom of the box, up through 
both layers of trays in series and 
removed from the top; or it can be 
sent to the top of the box, down 
through both layers of trays in se 
ries and removed from the extreme 
bottom. The essential point is 
that all of these variations can be 
arranged on any one box of a set 
without the necessity of making 
any change to any other box, or 
without the necessity of making 
any alteration to the sequence of 
the boxes in the gas flow. 

In attendance were: F. H. Beebe, 
T. W. Stone, W. W. Hackney and 
S. Fav. 


H. C. Davidson & Co., 154 Nas- 
sau Street, New York, showed the 
“Davidson” model pump in opt 
eration, and also the “Davidson” 
oil pump. In attendance were: 
John l.owe and W. E. Brennan 


Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov 
ernor Co., 227 Fulton Street, New 
York, exhibited a line of gas 
masks, gauges, district and service 
governors, helmets, pressure regu- 
lators, photometers, pyrometers, 
gas main stoppers, testers, the 
“Kennedy” water machine 


gas 











REVERSING 


VALVI 


The Lattimer-Stevens Co., Co 
lumbus, Ohio, exhibited patented 
meter shelf holders, which hold the 
meter firm and rigid, protecting the 
strain. Also a 
f meter connections for va 


meter tubes from 


variety ¢ 


rious sized meters and metal seals 
In attendance were: Gardner Lat 
timer, |] \l. Stevens and |] E 


stevens. 


The Peninsular Stove Co., De- 
troit, Mich., exhibited a No. 1876 
blue porcelain 18-in. oven box cabi 
net range, a No. 1676 white porce- 
lain 16-in. oven box cabinet 
and a No. 166 three-burner cooker, 
white and black porcelain. Repre- 
sentatives in attendance were: Al- 
fred B. Moran and Leon E. Moon. 


range 





timer and the “Kennedy” 
gauge for water 


duplex 
gas machines. 

In attendance were: S. F. 
ward, S. P. Hayward, R. B. 
ward, H. A. Hayward, A. L. 
J. A. Muleare. 


Hay- 
Hay- 
Smyly 
and 


Regnor Mfg. Co., Mercer, Pa., 


xhibited a complete line of their 


heaters, including a garage heater 
of vellow-tlame type. hey dis- 
tributed a small booklet, entitled 
“Gas, the Healthful Heat,’’ which 


goes thoroughly into the subject 


ot gas room heaters, and which 
contains a fund of other valuable 
data. 


In attendance were: J. 
and H. L. Draper. 


W. Ayer 
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The Metric Metal Works, Erie, 
Pa., exhibited their 5B ironcase 
meter “Regular,” 5B ironcase me- 
ter “Observation” and 5B ironcase 
meter “Prepay”; also Westcott 10- 
in. differential and 10-lb. pressure 
recording gauge with metric orifice 
flange and disk connected com- 
plete. 

The Westcott 10-in. differential 
and 10-lb. pressure recording gauge 
is the very latest and approved 
type of combined differential and 
static pressure gauge used in con- 
junction with the measurement of 
gas by the orifice method. The 
gauge is light in weight and neat 
in appearance, while the flexibility 
of the connections makes it easily 
handled and instantly adapted to 
all conditions, both in the artificial 
and natural gas fields. 

Representatives in attendance 
were: F. H. Payne, Larmour 
Adams and F. H. Oliphant. 


The Baltimore (Md.) Gas Ap- 
pliance & Mfg. Co. exhibited their 
“Oriole” full gray and white por- 
celain enamel gas ranges, including 
their patented raising and lowering 
broiler, which attracted a great 
deal of attention. Representatives 
in attendance were: H. W. Hunter, 
T. C. Ratcliff, J. D. Taylor and W. 
Q. Hunter. 


Detroit (Mich.) Stove Co. exhib- 
ited a hotel gas range, something 
new in a range for heavy demand, 
showing high temperatures on top 
plate with very low consumption 
of gas for the top plate and oven; 
an all-enamel gas range, with rust- 
proof linings and Pyrex glass 
baking oven door; a short cabinet 
gas range, occupying a space of 36 
in., for apartment use; and a box 
cabinet gas range with high closet 
and canopy high shelf, and with 
two-cock control of oven burners 
on top plate manifold. 

Representatives in attendance 
were: John A. Fry, H. D. Schall, 
J. A. Weston, A. E. Creviston, F. E. 
Zingg and C. P. Dodson. 


Strause Gas Iron Co., 1425 Vine 
Street. Philadelphia, Pa., exhibited 
their line of “Iwantu” comfort gas 
irons, “Iwantu” tailor irons (7 to 
22 pounds) and “Iwantu” gas 
range lighters. Representatives in 
attendance were: Harry Strause 
and Louis J. Strause. 


The Roberts Brass Mfg. Co., De- 
troit, Mich., exhibited their full 
line of gas cocks and fittings, as 
well as some special features in 
the shape of extra large gas cocks 
made true to size but increased 
many times. All parts exhibited 
were various kinds of gas cocks and 
fittings used in connection with 
gas ranges, hotel stoves and water 
heaters. 

Representatives in attendance 
were: Earl W. Roberts and Rus- 
sell A. Roberts. 


The Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., exhibited illustrations of Kop- 
pers triangular flued combination 
coke and gas ovens, and coal-gas 
plants with a minimum capacity 
of 500,000 cu. ft. of gas per day. 

Representatives in attendance 
were: H. B. Young and A. Mac- 
Arthur. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Gas Specialty 
Co. exhibited the Humphrey gas 
iron and the Rutz gas range light- 
er. Representatives in attendance 
were: A. O. Rutz and J. C. Misner. 


The Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, exhibited their Estate gas 
range with thermostat attachment, 
all-enameled Estate gas range, 
cabinet type Estate gas range and 
new Radiant heater. Representa- 
tives in attendance were B. B. 
Kahn, A. M. Kahn, G. M. Hows- 
mon and H. A. Barber. 


Cabco Sales Co., Gowanda, N. Y., 
exhibited two Cabco gasteam ra- 
diators. Special display showing 
construction and operation of their 
burner. The Cabco gasteam ra- 
diator consists of a series of stand- 
ard cast-iron radiator sections, an 
automatic regulator valve including 
a gas-regulating nut and an air 
mixer, a Bunsen type burner and 
automatic air valve, an automatic 
safety valve and a_ water-filling 
plug. The radiator requires no 
water connection. 

Representatives in attendance 
were: B. J. Crawford and R. L. 
Cary. 

The Superior Meter Co., Bush 
Terminal Building No. 2, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., exhibited their full line, 
consisting of “Superior” gas me- 
ters, meter provers, “Superior” cal- 
orimeters, portable test meters, 
“Superior” service cleaners, Lam- 
bert flow meters, monel metal wet 
type meters, and testing apparatus 
and connections. 


The Improved Appliance Co., 
419 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
exhibited a number of new appli- 
ances. as well as other appliances 
on which improvements have been 
made during the past year. Their 
air heater showed a decided im- 
provement over the old style of air 
heater. Now an individual flame 
burns inside every tube instead of 
having the flame spread over the 
whole bottom of the heater. Illus- 
trations showed soft-metal furnace, 
air heater and fan black confec- 
tioner’s furnace. 

In attendance were: William B. 
Kopfer, Gilbert C. Shadwell, A. M. 
Degner and T. Anderson. 


Eclipse Stove Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, exhibited their Premo 
Eclipse gas ranges, including their 
new all-porcelain Premo. 

This is the first time the Premo, 
with its rounded corners and 
curved edges, has been shown in 
the all-white porcelain trim. This 
design lends itself particularly well 
to the application of porcelain. 

Representatives in attendance 
were: A. F. Oberlin, A. P. Tap- 
pan and A. C. Rhoads. 


Precision Instrument Co., 21 
Halsey Street, Newark, N. J., ex- 
hibited draft and pressure gauges, 
CO, recorders, calorgraph, gravi- 
tometer, laboratory gas meter and 
orsats. 

The representatives in attend- 
ance were: Messrs. Rock, Tilgh- 
man, Vora, Kincaid and Gilman. 


The Roberts & Manders Stove 
Co., Eleventh Street and Washing- 
ton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., ex- 
hibited two new distinctive types 
of Radiant heaters having many 
exclusive and patented features 
which warranted close inspection 
on the part of the gas companies, 
particularly the gas men who are 
operating on the lower B.t.u. 
standards established in many 
States. 

\ particularly new style short 
close-coupled box cabinet range 
adaptable to apartment houses and 
short kitchens was displayed, to- 
gether with one of the standard 
box cabinet ranges fully equipped 
and one of their many styles of 
single-oven ranges. 

Representatives in attendance 
were: Clarence V. Roberts, Stan- 
ley Grady, Harry P. Daines, R. 
Lockwood Moss and K. C. Farns- 
worth. 
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